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‘‘T see very much in it (First Book) to com- 
mend.’’—Mrs.A.W.Rank1n, Minneapolis,Minn. 


‘‘Our Language—First Book is the best lan- 
guage book | have seen for third-grade use.’’ 
—F.orence C, Bean, Clinton, Ill. 


‘‘T have seen nothing better than Our Lan- 
guage—First Book.’’—Muss Lizzie J. Sayers, 
Prin., Wilmington, Del. 

‘I find your treatment of English Grammar 
admirably clear, scholarly, and practical. For 
7 an instructor using this book, it must be a 
pleasure to teach grammar.’’—Dr. KLAEBER, 
University of Minnesota. 

7 @6“T like Our Language—Second Book, very 
much.’’—A. E. WinsH1IP, Boston, Mass. 


‘“‘Our Language, Second Book, supplies a 
long-felt need in our English Course.’’—T. 
Austin Stanton, Butler, Tenn. 


More Notable Opinions 


‘‘Our Language—Second Book gives excel- 
lent satisfaction in our school.’’—J. D. RANKIN, 
Principal New London (N. C.) Academy. 


‘‘Our Language—Grammar is the very best 
English Grammar I have ever seen.’’—H. K. 
StrRickLanD, Louisiana State University. 


“T am delighted with your Language— 
Grammar.’’ — Miss CiaRA MENDENHALL, 
Teachers’ Training School, Wilmington, Del. 

‘‘In every respect I think this (First Book) 
is a fine little book. The work is all so syste- 
matically arranged, and every lesson interest- 
ing. I like particularly well the exercises for 
composition work.’’— Miss ANNA H. Pav son, 
Britt, Iowa. 

‘In my judgment, Our Language Series is 
the best course I have yet seen.’’—H. V. 
Hopson, Ruston, La. 
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Editorial 


Good men send their children to school and 
rejoice in the liberty to do so; bad men keep 
their children at home and rejoice in the li- 
cense to do so. 





es Se 


The man whose possessions consist of an ig- 
norant mind, a wife, a Jack-knife, a score of 
children and a hound dog is sure to cry: “I 
pays my taxes and I owns my chillun—no 
e’mpulsory education for me!” 


Woodrow Wilson says that he does not fear 
the bad man, but that he does fear the good 
man who thinks wrong. There are excellent 
men who honestly believe that compulsory ed- 
ucation is wrong, but the sincerity of their be- 
lief does not controvert incontestible facts nor 
relieve intolerable conditions. 


es Ss 


The Journart would caution teachers to be 
very careful in the criticism of text-books. 
Such criticism, to be of value, should be based 
upon a thorough knowledge of the books in 
question both from the standpoints of text 
matter and actual experience in teaching them. 
In addition the teacher sheuld be convinced 
that he has given the book a fair trial, and 
that its defects are such as to render it not 
only undesirable for use in his school, but for 
general use in the schools of the State. 


es SF 


If trustees should be elected by the people 
and a good man should be chosen, he would 
very probably fail of re-election for the very 
excellence of the work he had done. School 
work is progressive work, and school officials 
have to lead—not follow—public opinion. In 
so doing they have to uphold policies that the 
public condemns because it does not under- 
stand their present purpose or their future 
values. But for the present mode of electing 
trustees and division superintendents the sane, 
splendid, progressive policy of consolidation 
would have “buried” its thousands. 


es SF 


When a man has nothing else to boast of, 
he can always fall back upon his “personal 
liberty.” This “liberty” consists in “voting as 
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he pleases” and drinking when he pleases—in 
starving his wife and in living upon her earn- 
ings meanwhile—in maltreating his children 
and condemning them to illiteracy—and in 
braying against every reform that tends to dis- 
turb his exalted conception of what consti- 
tutes “a free man!” From such material as 
this is carved the man that makes compulsory 
education a necessity—from such material as 
this comes the dreaded vote that seems to 


make it an impossibility. 


The Journau desires to call special attention 
to the program of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Associ- 
ation. This great body of educators will con- 
vene in Richmond on February 23 and re- 
main in session until the 28th. Its meetings 
should prove of great value and interest to 
Virginia teachers and school officials, as its 
members will bring the ripest experience of 
national research. Such opportunities for se- 
curing the latest and most authoritative ideas 
of education are rare, and the fullest advan- 
tage should be made of them. This city is 
preparing to entertain the gathering in a 
suitable manner, and to extend to its members 
a cordial and heartfelt welcome. 


Let those legislators who stand for economy, 
remember that Virginia is providing school 
facilities for one hundred and fifty thousand 
children, who are enrolled in the schools of 
the State, but who do not attend. As it takes 
nearly six millions of dollars per annum to 
provide school facilities for the 409,000 en- 
rolled, it is manifest, that if over a third of 
them fail to attend, the State loses over two 
millions of dollars per year. 

A pretty big leakage, isn’t it? 

A cure for the evil is right at hand—a good 
compulsory education law. Thirty-seven out 
of the forty-eight States have it. It is a busi- 
ness proposition, as well as a huge moral one. 
Private individuals would go bankrupt with- 


out it, but the State can stand it, of course, be- 
cause it is a mere matter of wasting the blood 
and brains of her children! 


es SF 


Prototypes 


In old St. Paul’s church in this city, there is 
a memorial window to General Lee. It repre- 
sents Moses quitting the imperial palace of 
the Pharoahs that he might lead his people 
out of bondage. In the expression of his 
face one reads the stern decision that has con- 
quered ease, and pleasure and power, and 
harkened to the dictates of harsh and unre- 
mitting duty. One or two bystanders are 
gathered near in attitudes of derision. The 
coloring of the costumes is rich and effective 
and the portraiture exquisite. Beneath the 
pregnant scene is this matchless inscription: 
“By faith Moses refused to be called the son 
of Pharoah’s daughter, choosing rather to suf- 
fer the affliction of the children of God, for he 
endured as seeing Him who is invisible.” 

In design, execution and conception, the 
window is a beautiful tribute. In all the pages 
of sacred and profane history no more fitting 
parallel in characters could have been found— 
no more apposite inscription could have been 
quoted. Across the pregnant span of three 
thousand years, God calls into being a match- 
less prototype of a matchless saint. The man 
and soldier and Christian of yesterday—the 
man and soldier and prophet of more than 
ninety generations ago! In essentials of char- 
acter and destiny, how little the march of in- 
tervening centuries count. In the amplitude 
of His design, how utterly finite the human 
conceptions of time and place! 

Both Hebrew and Gentile were born to po- 
sitions of ease and influence—both were ex- 
cellently educated—both were highly exalted 
by their respective governments—both were 
early called to arms—both were impelled to 
make vital decisions, involving assured honor 
and power on one hand and certain hardship 
and suffering on the other—both refused the 
glory for the succor of “their people”—both 
failed in the great undertakings of their lives, 
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and both passed into an immortality of fame 
because of their heroic service before defeat 
and because of their more than heroic accept- 
ance of it! 

Violated tombs, disintegrating sculpture and 
fading inscriptions tell the framentary history 
of the Pharoahs—a dynasty of power and 
glory and degradation—whose members ex- 
hausted human endeavor in building memo- 
rials, and in shielding them from the rust and 
decay of time. Yet a self-imposed outcast 
from their palaces, and a leader of their slaves, 
achieved everlasting remembrance without a 
monument, an efligy or a known tomb. He 
builded for his God and his fellowmen, and 
the memory of his vital service has enriched 
humanity for ninety generations. And because 
God’s decrees are eternal, we believe that the 
fragrant memory of his later servant, who 
also builded for his Master and his fellowmen 
will endure as a hallowed and blessed inspira- 
tion for millions yet unborn! 


st Ft Ss 


The Woman’s College 


The Journa believes that the demands of 
modern progress and a spirit of common sense 
and justice should settle the issue of the 
Woman’s College at the University. 

If the premise is granted that a university 
education is a good thing for a woman, and 
that there is a practical demand in Virginia 
for that good thing—then the atmosphere 
should be cleared of all vital difficulties. The 
further obstacles should be considered sub- 
sidiary, and should be placed in competent 
hands for determined solution. 

Is the premise granted? We believe that it 
is. We believe that only ignorance of the true 
situation or prejudice, shackled by tradition, 
will deny it. We believe that any man who 
will look abroad in Virginia today and see 
the practical needs of her women—the econo- 
mie needs alone—will not deny the proposition. 
The world is moving and Virginia women are 
foreed to move with it. Demands are made 


upon them today—practical demands for self- 
support—that were never made before, and 
further demands will be made tomorrow. They 


have got to meet these demands. Fierce com- 
petition is beating in from the outside and 
it will heat more fiercely tomorrow. They 
have got to combat it and the only way to 
combat it is through the avenue of prepara- 
tion—of better and broader and more compre- 
hensive training for the larger and wider and 
more extraordinary demands. 

It is useless to bring the question of sex 
into matters of education. Where the great 
ends of material support and civic service are 
concerned sex difference cannot be considered. 
Day by day the economic demands for men 
and women are growing more and more simi- 
lar. The line of demarkation is fading every 
vear. As long as both sexes have to live, and 
have to meet the demands of a civilization, 
growing more complex every day—just so long 
will similar training be necessary to meet 
similar demands. We may regret this trend 
of the times, but we cannot change it. The 
direction of it lies far beyond our scope of 
powers. The woman as a bread-winner is a 
pathetic sight; the woman as a professional 
practitioner seems to be de-sexing herself. But 
what can she do? Can the men prevent the 
necessity for these regrettable energies? Have 
they prevented the necessity for them? In the 
great scheme of future events these harsh de- 
mands may prove blessings in disguise, but 
today we are faced by their stern presence, and 
evasion is impossible. 

As the Journat sees it, education holds 
equal benefits for both sexes, and the broader 
and more comprehensive its sweep, the saner 
and better for both sexes. Let university 
training be open to every woman in Virginia, 
and let her efforts to gain it be applauded 
and encouraged by every man in the State. 
Let the opportunity at least be hers, and 
let the State in granting it, remove the stigma 
of an unjust, unnecessary and antequated form 
of partiality. 

The Journat believes that the college should 
be located at the University of Virginia, so 
as to gain all the benefits of co-ordination. 
To place the college elsewhere would be to 
lose many matewal benefits and to minimize 
in large measure the prestige of University 
name and fame. Further, we believe that the 
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present Legislature should pass the necessary 
legislation and make a suflicient appropriation 
for the early commencement of the new col- 
lege. 

In conclusion, we decline to ‘discuss seriously 
“endangered traditions,” “distracting love af- 
fairs” and “adolescent indiscretions of lip and 
eye,” as baleful possibilities of co-ordination. 
Let these gentle figments of the imagination 
be food for freshmen magazines, and innocent 
reflections for dear old alumni, who sit in 
shaded libraries and read “The Spectator” and 
“The Reveries of a Bachelor!” 


es Fs 


Election of School Trustees 


The public school system of Virginia is a 
huge affair involving an annual outlay of 
nearly six millions of dollars. Its property 
values run into the millions; it subserves the 
vital interest of over two millions of people, 
and in one way or another it affects potently 
the millions of the nation’s population, and the 
countless millions of the nation’s wealth. It 
is the biggest and most vital and most power- 
ful force in the Commonwealth. It is the 
citizen-maker of the present and the future, 
and its possibilities for good are past all cal- 
culation. In view then of its immensity and 
value, it would seem that the twelve thousand 
officers who control it—teachers, trustees, su- 
perintendents, ete.—should be chosen with the 
utmost care and consideration—with an eye 
single to the best and most trained efficiency. 
Surely unskilled hands and questionable poli- 
tics should have no part in its management. 

Of the several governing boards of the sys- 
tem. the most vital perhaps are the boards of 
trustees. Their members elect teachers, dis- 
burse lecal and State funds, buy real estate ana 
erect school buildings thereon, make and en- 
force certain laws for the government of 
teachers and pupils, act as judges in local dis- 
putes, and in a general manner exercise 
executive and supervisory control of the entire 
educational system within their divisions. 
Their duties are onerous and important—yet 
their salaries would be scorned by street 


sweepers. Two out of every three receive ten 
dollars per annum, and the third—the clerk— 
receives three dollars for each schoolhouse 
within his pocket-handkerchief district! The 
State holds no officers who get less pay, do 
more work, and receive more abuse than these 
self-sacrificing, patriotic men. These trustees 
are appointed by an electoral board, composed 
of the Division Superintendent, the Common- 
wealth’s Attorney and a private citizen ap- 
pointed by the Circuit Court Judge. Upon 
this electoral board rests the responsibility of 
picking the best men from each conimunity to 
serve as trustees. It is no easy task. Often 
persuasion and entreaty are necessary to in- 
duce busy men and competent men to serve 
in such a capacity, for no good trustee ever 
consents to serve without the sure knowledge 
that such service will mean the loss of time 
and money. In some instances, it will mean 
the loss of valued friendships as well. By 
reason of their personal characters and influ- 
ence the members of the electoral board can 
often persuade good men to accept the office, 
when no other force would prevail. These same 
good men would scout the idea of making a 
political race for the office—of quitting their 
business and going through the hand-shaking, 
cajoling process of winning the popular vote. 
This would be especially true, in case they 
were opposed by cheap characters, whose time 
amounted to nothing, and who would promise 
anything from lower taxation to a schoolhouse 
at every man’s door, in order to be elected, 
The result would be that cheap men would 
enter the race and be elected, and would pro- 
ceed at once to tear down the costly work 
made possible by years of patient and patri- 
otic endeavor. Lower taxation would follow, 
cheap teachers would be employed, the high 
schools would be starved, the principle of con- 
solidation would be annihilated, and the 
school system wousd lose the moral support 
of the best people in each community. — In 
short, it would suffer all the ills of cheap 
politics and prejudiced ignorance. 

These are facts that no sane man can gain- 
say, and yet a proposition may be made in the 
Legislature that will bring about just this 
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state of affairs. If such action materializes 
it will be made by men who would not 
tolerate, we think, such a move in their own 
affairs—by men whose keen brains and fine 
business instincts would detect its inherent 
folly at once. Is there a single mem- 
ber of the Virginia State Legislature who 
would commit the management of his pri- 
vate affairs to the shift of ordinary politics— 
would take it from the control of three repu- 
table, intelligent citizens, and place it at the 
hazard of the ignorance and illiteracy of both 
races? Assuredly no. And yet the move will 
be made in the interests of the public welfare! 

The argument for it will be the shopworn 
argument of the shopworn battle cry—‘Back 
to the people!” 

In answer to this shibboleth it is only neces- 
sary to ask one question: If popular elections 
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are panaceas for all ills, why are any criticisms 
lodged against supervisors, councilmen, magis- 
trates, constables, legislators, treasurers, clerks, 
attorneys-general and governors?! Do these 
officers serve the Commonwealth any better, or 
are they less severely criticised, than those ap- 
pointed by boards, whose members are directly 
or indirectly elected by the people? If so, let 
the difference be shown! The Journat simply 
asks the legislators to act for the State as 
they would act for themselves. If they will 
do this the great interests of the State will 
not suffer. 

It is needless to say that the election of di- 
vision superintendents by popular vote would 
be almost as objectionable as would be the 
election of school trustees by the same source. 


NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 


Secretary E. R. Chesterman, in the early 
part of January, paid a brief but highly sat- 
isfactory visit to Round Hill, Loudoun county. 
This attractive village, which nestles among 
the foothills of the Blue Ridge, is the seat of 
a handsome high school equipped with the 
latest conveniences and adorned by spacious 
grounds. 

Mr. O. L. Emerick, the principal of the 
school, is a vigorous young man of fine schol- 
arship and strong personality. He has his 
work much at heart and his zeal and en- 
thusiasm are appreciated by the school pa- 
trons. This fact was well evidenced on the 
night of Friday, January 9th, when a large 
crowd assembled in the building at the call 
of Mr. Emerick to assist in the organization 
of a school league. 

It is the ambition of the principal to extend 
his session to nine months and to make his 
school in every way conform with the require- 
ments of a standard four-year high school. 
That he will succeed in his efforts seems evi- 
dent if one is to judge by the meeting of 
January 9th. The league was quickly organ- 
ized on a substantial basis and the “machin- 





ery” for raising money was at once set in 
motion. 

A pleasing feature of the occasion was an 
illustrated lecture by Dr. Roy K. Flannagan, 
director of inspections of the State Health 
Department. Secretary Chesterman spoke 
briefly as to the fruitful results which might 
be expected from the work of the school 
league and emphasized the great importance 
of extending the school session. 


On Saturday the teachers of Loudoun 
county held an institute at the Round Hill 
school. Fifty or more teachers were in atten- 
dance in addition to Supt. W. G. Edmondson, 
several trustees and a number of school pa- 
trons and pupils of the higher grades. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Supt. Edmondson, 
Dr. Flannagan, Secretary Chesterman and 
others. The day’s work was pleasantly “inter- 
rupted” shortly after noon by a lunch which 
showed that the teachers of Loudoun have ad- 
vanced far in that branch of domestic science 
which pertains to the culinary art. 


The people of Loudoun are profoundly in- 
terested in their schools. Educationally speak- 
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ing they are progressives. This has recently 
been demonstrated by the county’s Federated 
Society which has raised the necessary funds 
to secure a medical inspection of all the school 
children in Loudoun. In this work the State 
Department of Health was only too ready to 
co-operate and already Dr. Flannagan is in 
the field. At this writing he has examined 
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600 or more pupils. Dr. Flannagan, thus far, 
has been greatly pleased by the results of his 
investigations. He has found the children, for 
the most part, in good health and obviously 
well cared for. Moreover he has found the 
school patrons and school authorities anxious 
to assist him in every way possible. 


A PLEA FOR GREEK IN THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 


THOMAS FITZHUGH, President of the Classical Association 


The Classical Association of Virginia craves 
the privilege of commending to the authori- 
ties of our public high schools the ideal and 
compelling claims of Greek for generous rec- 
ognition and practical provision in the cur- 
riculum of secondary instruction. <A great 
historian has recently pointed out, that our 
higher culture is rooted in the soil of an- 
tiquity, having sprung out of the great crea- 
tions with which the Greek race at the high 
water mark of its development endowed the 
world, and that therefore we cannot give up 
our connection with Greek, but must continu- 
ally go back to it afresh, in order to assimilate 
more fully its life-giving elements, and build 
further upon its historical foundation. 

Because of this basal relation of Greek to 
human culture, the nations of earth have paid 
their tribute of honor to these glorious crea- 
tors of cultural values, and provided chairs of 
Greek in all the of the 
world. We, too, in America, have unhesita- 
tingly maintained the Greek ideal in our uni- 
All that is now needed is to render 
our departments in the universities 
fully effective by providing the necessary 
Greek preparation in the high school. By 
thus encouraging Greek in the high school, we 
shall not only strengthen the Greek depart- 
ment in the university, but stimulate and ele- 
vate the Latin instruction in the high school. 
For it will at once become clear to everybody, 
as it has always been to scholars, that the 
study of Greek is of all things the most help- 
ful and illuminating to the Latin teacher him- 
self. 


great universities 


versities. 
Greek 


We beg therefore to urge upon all who are 
interested in the work of the high school the 
fundamental cultural and economic impor- 
tance of providing the usual two final years 
of Greek instruction in the high school, so as 
not only to make it possible for every pupil, 
who so desires, to acquire the precious ele- 
ments of Greek as far as the reading of Ho- 
mer, and that too entirely regardless of 
whether he will go on to the university or not, 
but also as a matter of educational efficiency 
and business economy, in order to make fully 
effective the Greek equipment of the univer- 
sity, which depends organically upon the high 
schools for the preparation and supply of its 
student material. 

Greek is the one ideal element needed to 
round out and perfect our system of demo- 
cratic education. Its call is a spiritual one. 
The maintenance of Greek in the high school 
is our tribute of loyalty to the spiritual an- 
cestry of our culture. The time is come, when 
we too of Virginia and the South can af- 
ford to pay such reverence to the ideal inter- 
ests of life. Our public school system can 
never be fully worthy of an enlightened de- 
mocracy, until we shall have made it possible 
for any number of pupils, however small, to 
pursue the study of Greek during the last two 
vears of the high school course. For nothing 
is more certain than that, in the profoundest 
essentials of our thought and speech, Greek 
furnishes the one indispensable supplement to 
Latin,—a supplement so important, and cov- 
ering such vital cultural phases of thought 
and vocabulary, that to omit it from our high 
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school curriculum cannot but mean a serious 
spiritual and practical lacuna in our educa- 
tional system. And the very reasons, why in 
the providence of human history Greek has 
become thus fundamental to our higher 
thought and speech, and therefore most preci- 
ous and necessary for a generous culture, can- 
not fail to determine the noblesse oblige of 
our attitude to the question of providing such 
instruction in our public high schools, and 
thus encouraging both the study and the 
teaching of Greek in our great democracy. 

What then are these compelling reasons, 
that make Greek essential to a sound educa- 
tion, and that challenge our loyalty to its 
maintenance in the high school? Why is it, 
that the very most critical part of our think- 
ing, and of all cultured thought and speech, 
is Greek, and therefore only to be truly known 
and understood by one who has acquired the 
key in the elements ot Greek instruction ? 

The comprehensive answer to these vital 
questions is that the Greek spirit is the foun- 
tain-head of the higher culture of mankind. 
The gift of Greece to the Indo-European 
world is a possession for eternity. In order to 
satisfy ourselves of the supreme value of the 
Greek contribution to our higher spiritual life, 
we need only to pass in review the several 
grand phases of that life, in society and gov- 
ernment, in religion and art, in literature, 
philosophy, and the separate sciences. In 
every spiritual field, the Greeks were either 
the original creators or the original medi- 
ators of all those cultural inheritances, which 
make up the dignity and worth of civilized 
existence to-day. Without the work of the 
Greek spirit, our religion and democracy, our 
art and literature, our philosophy and science, 
would be unthinkable and impossible. 

It was doubtless of profounder religious 
and historical significance than the historian 
of antiquity will ever be able to set forth in 
detail, and Christendom can never forget, that 
several hundred years before the birth of 
Christ the Jewish world was completely hell- 
enized, and the Old Testament translated into 
Greek by the scholars of Alexandria. In this 
way, the religious thought of the Hebrews was 
blended with that of the Greeks, and assimi- 
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lated to Indo-European consciousness, thus 
furnishing the historical preparation for the 
spread of Christianity to the Graeco-Roman, 
Keitic, Germanic and Slavonic peoples. 

But if the Old Testament Scriptures were 
first communicated to our Indo-European 
world in a Greek translation, with what utter 
loyalty should we cherish the recollection, 
that the New Testament was actually first pub- 
lished to the world in the Greek original! No 
wonder therefore, that the most precious coin- 
age of our thought and speech is stamped with 
the Greek image and superscription. 

Not only was the spirit of Hellas the me- 
dium through which Hebrew monotheism and 
Christianity were first assimilated to Indo- 
European thought, and so communicated to 
the nations of earth, but human liberty and 
cultured democracy were first born into the 
world and illustrated for man under the vio- 
let-crowned brow of the Athenian Acropolis. 

And not alone our Indo-European ideals of 
society and government, but our standards of 
beauty and truth were born in the souls of 
the Greeks, and first found expression at their 
hands. The great arts, literatures, philoso- 
phies, and sciences of the Western World 
were modelled in the work-shop of Greece. 

It was the Greeks who first taught the world 
what was beautiful in architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, and all subsequent artists have 
cherished and imitated the transcendent forms 
of beauty which Greek artists have left us. 
The mere memory—all we have—of the 
Olympian Zeus and Athene Parthenos of 
Phidias is a spiritual benediction. 

The Greeks were the originators of every 
noble type of literature known among men, 
and the masterpieces which they achieved in 
prose and poetry seem destined never to be 
surpassed. Homer is still the central sun in 
the solar system of human letters. So too our 
philosophy and science owe their birth to the 
Greek mind. Thales of Miletus and Democ- 
ritus of Abdera, Socrates of Athens, and Aris- 
totle of Stagira, first pointed the way of 
knowledge to mankind. 

These are the tremendous facts, which ac- 
count for the critical importance of the Greek 
element in the alchemy of our thought and 
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the structure of our speech, these the spiritual 
values, which merit of us a lasting memorial 
to Greek in our public school system. Let us 
not only endow it in our universities, let us 
also support and encourage it in our high 
schools. It is our noblest heritage from the 
past, and no cultured Indo-European democ- 
racy can afford to omit it as a possible sub- 


ject of study in the high school, it matters 
not how few may elect to pursue it. 

The Classical Association of Virginta there- 
fore earnestly recommends the provision of 
two final years of Greek instruction in the 
high school, in addition to the regular provi- 
sion for high school Latin. 


COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


To the Teachers of English in Virginia :— 

At the coming meeting in February of the 
Department Superintendents of the National 
Kducational Association there will be held 
two sessions of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. The program for these ses- 
sions which is appended to this letter will 
show that there will be much of interest for 
the teachers of English in Virginia who make 
it convenient to come. 

It is doubtful whether any organization in 
the United States is destined to be quite so 
effective in shaping the policies of the Eng- 
lish teachers and in determining the courses 
in English as this National Council made up 
as it is now of more than one thousand teach- 
ers from New England to the Pacific coast. 
Already the Council has been able to exert 
potent influence in changing the college en- 
trance requirements and its recent report on 
the high school curriculum in English will be 
just as influential in creating new ideals and 
aims in high school teaching. 

As many of the teachers in English in 
Virginia will wish to be in Richmond anyhow 
at this time they can certainly find an addi- 
tional inducement in this Council program. 

C. W. Kenv, 
First Vice-President. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


President—Franklin T. Baker, Professor of 
English, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Vice-President—Charles W. Kent, Professor 
of English Literature, University of 


Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 


Secretary—James Fleming Hosic, Professor of 
Knglish, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 2:00 Pp. M. 


The Future of the National Council. 
Charles W. Kent, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 
The Natipal Council and the High Schools. 
C. C."Certain, Central High School, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


The Aims of English Teaching. 
Elizabeth G. Barbour, Girls’ High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Social Motives for Composition. 
K. H. Kemper McComb, Manual Training 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Poem and the Printed Page. 
John H. Cox, Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 


8:00 P. M. 


Significance of the New English Movement. 
Philander P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, 


D. C. 


Oral English. 
Calvin L. Lewis, Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory, Hamilton College, Clin- 
ton, N. Y. 


The Keynote Method in Literature. 
C. Alphonso Smith, Edgar Allan Poe 
Professor of English, University of 

Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION WILL MEET HERE IN FEBRUARY 


The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association will meet in 
Richmond the last week in February, the 23d, 
to the 28th, inclusive. 

The National Education Association Bulle- 
tin for December, published from Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and edited by Mr. D. W. Springer, 
Secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion, contains a full account of the program 
of the meeting. In addition to the program 
the Bulletin contains a map of Richmond and 
a discussion of the city. This Bulletin was 
sent to over forty thousand school people in 
the United States. 

It is estimated that there will be between 
two and three thousand school officials during 
this week, and that not a State in the Union 
will be unrepresented. Virginia should have 
at this meeting a representation of not less 
than two hundred and fifty persons. At least 
seventy-five per cent of county and city super- 
intendents, a great number of supervisors, pro- 
fessors and principals of schools should attend. 

Arrangements should be made for rooms or 
hotel accommodations through Mr. J. H. 
Saunders, Chairman of the Local Committee, 
No. 805 E. Marshall street, Richmond, Va. 

The local committee in charge of arrange- 
ments is as follows: 

Superintendent of Schools, J. A. C. Chand- 
ler. 

Joseph H. Saunders, 805 E. Marshall street, 
chairman. 

Charles Hutzler, A. H. Hill, J. C. Harwood, 
I’. C. Ebel, J. G. Corley, W. Floyd Reams, W. 
J. Kimbrough, W. T. Dabney, E. S. Goodman, 
Mrs. B. B. Munford, J. C. Metcalf, S. C. 
Mitchell, F. W. Boatwright, George Ainslie, 
R. L. Peters, R. C. Stearnes, F. W. Duke, 


Thomas B. McAdams, Barton H. Grundy, FE. 
R. Fuller, J. S. Bryan, C. B. Cooke, W. H. 
Adams, E. R. Chesterman. 

Printed below is a summary of the programs 
of the various organizations. 
something to interest them. 


All will find 


It is generally conceded now that the De- 
partment of Superintendence, with the allied 
organizations meeting in February of each 
year, is the most important educational gath- 
ering in America. Richmond is to be con- 
gratulated upon having secured this meeting, 
but it is incumbent upon the entire State to 
give the proper support to Richmond in her 
efforts to make the meeting a great success. 
Every Virginia school official who attends 
should regard himself as a committee of one 
to aid the Richmond authorities in entertain- 
ing the educational forces from the other 


States. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE. 


President Ben Blewett, Superintendent of 
Instruction, Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice Presidents, W. E. Ranger, State Com- 
missioner of Public Schools, Providence, R. I.; 
A. §S. Cook, Superintendent of Baltimore 
County Schools, Towson, Md. 

Secretary, Anna E. Logan, Ohio State Nor- 
mal School, Oxford, Ohio. 

Meetings of the department will be held each 
night at 8 P. M., beginning Tuesday and ex- 
tending through Friday. There are also two 
daily sessions on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, at 9:30 A. M. and 2 P. M. The an- 
nual business meeting will occur at 11:45 A. 
M., Thursday, February 26th. 


Program for Tuesday, 8 P. M. 

Invocation, Rev. H. D. C. Maclachlan, D. 
D., Seventh Street Christian Church. 

Welcome, Hon. George Ainslie, Mayor of 
Richmond. J. A. C. Chandler, Superintendent 
of Schools. 

Response, James M. Green, Principal, State 
Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

Education and Social Economy, Edward T. 
Devine, Director, The New York School of 
Philanthropy, New York, N. Y. 
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Announcement of National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, George Platt Knox, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Instruction, Public 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

In subsequent sessions these subjects will be 
discussed : 


Wednesday, February 25 

Fundamental Distinctions Between Liberal 
and Vocational Education—David Snedden, 
Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass.; William C. Bagley, Professor 
of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Til. 

Part Time, Continuation, Shop and Trade 
Schools—-R. J. Condon, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. P. Hughes, 
Superintendent of Schools, McComb, Miss.; F. 
W. Thomas, Supervisor of Apprentices, A. 
T. and S. F. Ry., Topeka, Kans.; Lewis 
Gustafson, Superintendent, Ranken School of 
Trades, St. Louis, Mo. 

Some Conditions of Rural Schools and Sug- 
gestions for their _ Improvement—Presented by 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 

Hopeful Experitnents—Mabel Carney, Di- 
rector, County School Department, State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Ill.; Josephine C. 
Preston, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Olympia, Wash.; Susie V. Powell, 
State Agent Girls’ Clubs, U. S. Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Jackson, Miss.; Cora Wilson 
Stewart, Superintendent, Rowan County, 
Moorhead, Ky. 


Thursday, February 26 
The Foundations of Educational Achieve- 
ment—Edward L. Thorndike, Professor of 
Educational Psychology, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 
teport of Committee on Economy of Time 
in Edueation—H. B. Wilson, Superintendent 
of City Schools, Topeka, Kans,; J. F. Hosic, 
Head of English Department, Chicago Normal 
College, Chicago, Ill.; W. A. Jessup, Direc- 
tor, School of Education, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


Round Tables 
(A) State and County Superintendents— 
Chairman, Augustus L. Downing, First As- 


sistant Commissioner of Education, Albany, 
N. Y. 

(LB) Cities Over 300,000—Chairman, Mar- 
tin G. Brumbaugh, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Topic: The Function of the School to the 
Community it Serves: 

(1) Its Scholastic Function—J. M. Gwinn, 

Superintendent of Schools, New Orleans, 
La. 

(2) Its Economic Function—F. B. Dyer, 
Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass. 

(3) Its Social Function—J. M. Greenwood, 
Advisory Superintendent of Schools, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

(4) General Discussion—Leader: W. H. 
Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools, New 
York, N. Y. 

(Cities 25,000 to 300,000—Chairman, Ern- 
est O. Holland, Superintendent of Schools, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Differentiation in Course of Study in the 
Upper Grades. 

Retardation and its Causes, and How to 
Reduce it. 

Salaries of Teachers and Enforcement of 
the Merit System. 

The School as an Organizing Medium for 
Social Progress and Community Life. 

(D) Cities under 25,000—Chairman, Eli E. 
Bass, Superintendent of City Schools, Green- 
ville, Miss. 

How Shall the Superintendent Measure His 
Own Efficiency ?>—William McKendree Vance, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Testing Grade Teachers for Efficiency—Ed- 
win D. Pusey, Superintendent of Schools, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 

How Secure More Effective Supervision ?— 
Reed. B. Teittrick, Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Pre-delinquent Boys—C. E. Joiner, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Monmouth, III. 

Determinants of the Course of Study—A. 
Duncan Yocum, Professor of Educational Re- 
search and Practice, University of Pennsy!- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa.; John W. Withers. 
President, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis. 
Mo. 
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Friday, February 27 

New York Rural School Administration— 
John H. Finley, Commissioner of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Rural School Administration—A_ collabo- 
rated paper, by Ellwood P. Cubberley, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, Stanford University, Cal., and Ed- 
ward C. Elliott, Director, Course for the 
Training of Teachers, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

For Monday, February 23d, there are two 
meetings scheduled. The National Council of 
Education, President Robert J. Aley, Univer- 
sity of Maine, will discuss “Health Problems 
of the American Public School.” The National 
Society for the Study of Education, Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, President, has for its topic, 
‘Some Problems in High School Instruction.” 

The National Council will continue their 
meetings on Tuesday and discuss “Standards 
and Tests of Efficiency” and “Sex Education.” 


CONFERENCE OF STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS OF EDUCATION 


Tuesday, February 24, 9: A. M. 


SOCIETY OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF 
EDUCATION 
Tuesday, February 24, 9:00 A. M. and 2:30 
P. M. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION 

Tuesday, February 24, Wednesday, February 
25, and Thursday, February 26, 2:00 P. M. 

Some of the speakers will be D. B. Johnson, 
President, Winthrop Normal & Industrial Col- 
lege; W. A. McKeever, Processor of Philoso- 
phy, State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kans.; A. C. Monahan, Division of Rural 
Education, Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Lester S. Ivins, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, Columbus, Ohio; 
Clarence Poe, Editor, Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COL- 

LEGIATE REGISTRARS 


Tuesday, February 24, and Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 25 


CONFERENCE OF TEACERS IN CITY 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


- 


Wednesday, February 25, 2:00 P. M. 


CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS OF EDU- 
CATION IN STATE UNIVERSITIES 
Wednesday, February 25, 6:00 P. M. 


EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
Wednesday, February 25, 2:00 P. M. 


INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
UNION 
Thursday, February 26, 2:00 P. M. 

Testing the Kindergarten by -its Results— 
Henry W. Holmes, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Discussion, Mary Pennell, Kindergarten and 
Primary Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 

The Kindergarten in Relation to Social 
Welfare—Mrs. Frederic Schoff, President, Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Discussion, Elizabeth Jenkins, Chicago, Ill. 

The Kindergarten in Relation to the Pri- 
mary School and the Training of Teachers— 
Franklin B. Dyer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Boston, Mass. Discussion. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE 
Thursday, February 26, 6:00 P. M. 


Friday, February 27, 2:00 P. M. 

The Future of the National Council— 
Charles W. Kent, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

The National Council and the High 
Schools—C. C. Certain, Central High School, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

The Aims of English Teaching—Elizabeth 
G. Barbour, Girls’ High School, Louisville, Ky. 

Social Motives for Composition—E. H. 
Kemper McComb, Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Poem and the Printed Page—John H. 
Cox, Professor of English, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Va. 





8:00 P. M. 


Significance of the New English Movement 
—Philander P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington. D. C. 
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Oral English—Calvin L. Lewis, Professor 
of Rhetoric and Oratory, Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N. Y. 

The Keynote Method in Literature—C. Al- 
phonso Smith, Edgar Allan Poe, Professor of 
English, University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 


Friday, Fe bruary 97, 2 :00 r; M. 
SCHOOL GARDEN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 
Friday, February 27, 2:00 P. M. 
DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Friday, February 27, 2:00 P. M. and 8:00 
P. M. 


Change of Date 


It will be noted in the above program that 
the session scheduled for Wednesday evening 
at 8 P. M., under the auspices of the United 
States Bureau of Education, four illustrated 
lectures entitled “Hopeful Experiments,” is of 
vital importance to every superintendent and 
every rural school teacher in Virginia. 

We are urging the president of the Associ- 
ation to change this Wednesday evening ses- 
sion to Thursday evening in order that the 
teachers of Virginia may attend this session 
and the session of the Council of English 
Teachers on Friday following, without the 
loss of more than one day from their school 
work. 

It is believed that this change will be made, 
and every superintendent and every teacher 
thoroughly interested in the needs of his com- 
muniiy should make an effort to attend this 
session of the National Education Association. 


HOW TO IMPROVE OUR COUNTRY SCHOOLS—-A SUGGESTION 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association 


During the past decade we have won a great 
educational victory in Virginia—the consoli- 
dated school. The forces are now marshalling 
for another great battle. It too, may be a ten 
years’ war; but victory will come. I refer to 
the improvement of the small country school. 

The one-room school is not as efficient as it 
was thirty years ago! I make the statement 
guardedly. It is no better; therefore, it is 
less efficient; for our educational ideals have 
advanced while the little institution has re- 
mained stationary. Will the one-room school 
ever measure up to the modern demand of 
training for citizenship—the burden assumed 
by the large school of to-day? We do not 
think it can ever perform this task as effici- 
ently as the consolidated school. But if it can- 
not approximate to this ideal, then one-half 
of our country children will fail to be edu- 
cated; for they must attend schools of this 
type. What is the matter with our small 
schools? The answer, first and last, is lack of 
business principles in their management. 


There is no institution in the land run in such 
an unbusinesslike way as the country school. 
Nowhere is there so great an expenditure of 
money with so much waste. If railroads and 
factories were run as country schools are they 
would soon go into bankruptcy. 

We offer one suggestion for the improve- 
ment of country schools. Get somebody to 
look after them! Employ a supervisor to be 
the director of the schools of a district or of 
two districts if the number of schools does 
not exceed forty. We say district because we 
think the county is too large a limit for one 
person to supervise successfully. 


OBJECTIONS TO THIS PLAN 


There are three objections to this plan. 
First, it never has been in this country and 
we are a peculiar people. Second, there is no 
need for such a place because we have a county 
superintendent and district trustees. Third, 
we haven’t the money to put such a plan in 
operation. 
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The first objection is an invalid one, of 
course. 
that we have a superintendent and trustees, 
but it is also true that we have poor country 
schools and have had through all the years of 
our public school system. As to the money ob- 
jection, while it may be true that many dis- 
tricts cannot afford such a supervisor as we 
are suggesting, yet it is also true that a num- 
ber of districts can. It is not advocated that 
this plan should be put in operation immedi- 
ately in every county in Virginia. 

WHAT THIS DISTRICT SUPERVISOR COULD ACCOM- 
PLISH 


Better buildings and equipment. Our trus- 
tees, among the finest men in the State, can- 
not be expected to visit the schools often. 
They receive no pay; they live at a distance 
from most of the schools; they have their pri- 
vate affairs to look after. As a rule trustees 
do not attempt to assist the teacher in class- 
room work. They do try to keep the build- 
ings in repair. But for the reasons set forth 
above they cannot look minutely after repairs 
and equipment. It would be the duty of such 
a supervisor as we suggest to have the over- 
sight of all the school property in the dis- 
trict, reporting to the clerk of the board the 
needs and getting his sanction for repairs and 
equipment. Under such a plan many dollars 
could be saved each year. 


BETTER TEACHING 


The weakest spot of the small country school 
is poor teaching. In these schools we find our 
youngest and most inexperienced workers. Not 
only so, but the teaching force of a country 
district is constantly changing. Few teachers 
teach the same school the second year. Now 
contrast these teachers with those in consoli- 
dated schools and in cities where there is a 
principal and where there are other teachers 
to advise with. In the city of Richmond a 
principal does no class-room work; all his 
time is spent in supervising from fifteen to 
iwenty teachers, nearly all of whom hold pro- 
fessional certificates. 


As to the second objection, it is true . 
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The young women teaching our country 
schools are willing to learn, they want to suc- 
ceed; but what help do they get¢ Practically 
none! 

It is impossible for a county superintendent 
with from one to two hundred teachers to 
materially help his teachers. Years ago a 
child described the visit of the county super- 
intendent in the following words: 

“He came in, spoke politely to us all and 
sat in a comfortable chair offered him by the 
teacher. In a few minutes he was invited to 
talk to the pupils whereupon he arose and 
said: 

‘Well, I must be going. 
love your teacher ?’ 

‘Yes!’ we all shouted. 

‘So do I,’ was his reply and with a nod to 
us and a smile at our teacher, he left the 
room.” 

Our present superintendents, of course, do 
more than this; but many of them frankly ad- 
mit that they cannot possibly visit the small 
country schools oftener than two or three 
times a year and that there is little help they 
can render the inexperienced or inefficient 
It must not be forgotten that our di- 


Children do you 


teacher. 
vision superintendents are largely executive 
officers. ‘They must work up sentiment for 
new buildings and for increases in school lev- 
ies, they must answer a large number of let- 
ters each day and must prepare many reports. 
In doing this work they naturally lose that 
intimate touch with work that 
would enable them for instance to help the 
teacher with a beginners’ class in reading. 

A supervisor, raised from the ranks of the 
teachers and absolutely familiar with all the 
details of class-room work. could visit schools 
often enough to help and encourage the teach- 
ers. The more inexperienced teachers would 
be visited oftener than those who taught in 
the district the previous year. They could be 
given help in the grading of classes and the 
teaching of subjects that would make those in- 
experienced 100 per cent more efficient. In 
addition to this such a supervisor could help 
the young teacher to settle difficult problems 
in discipline. Many rows that now break up 
schools could be adjusted. The supervisor 


class-room 
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could share all the burdens and discourage- 
ments that overwhelm our country 


teachers. 


how 


BETTER ATTENDANCE AND GREATER CO-OPERATION 

Think of the waste in country schools as 
a result of a small enrollment and low daily 
could enroll five 
more children in each and raise the 
daily attendance from 60 per cent to 80 per 
cent. We 
being described could accomplish these results. 
Not only would the greater efficiency of the 
schools result in better attendance; but it could 
be a special duty of this worker to consult 
with parents about the schooling of their 
children. In manner this supervisor 
would create greater interest by organizing 
parents’ associations in each school of the dis- 
trict. 

Other benefits. This district worker could 
introduce industrial work in the schools of the 
district. In fact as the years go by he would 
become a trained agriculturist consulting with 
farmers their crops, and organizing 
corn and canning clubs. He would be the one 
constant in the changing educational corps of 
the district, would come to know intimately 
the people and be for them a leader in all 


good movements, 


attendance! Suppose we 


school 
worker as is here 


believe such a 


like 


about 


WHERE THE PLAN WORKS SUCCESSFULLY 

Charles City and New Kent counties have 
combined thirty-one white teachers, or about 
the same number that many single districts have 
in many counties. Superintendent W. B. Cog- 
gin has a supervisor, such as we are describing 
in the person of Miss Sue C. Cleaton. Miss 
Cleaton possesses tact and energy, is an expe- 
rienced teacher, and has been very successful 
in her supervisory work. A single instance 
mentioned by Mr. Coggin shows the advantage 
of such a worker. He visited a certain school 
taught by a teacher new to the country, but 
who had taught school at least twelve years. 
He found every thing going wrong. The 
school was not properly graded, reading was 
taught according to the A, B, C method, and 
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in fact every thing was in a disorganized and 

-unsatisfactory state. He remained at the 
school several hours, after having got in 
‘phone touch with his supervisor, and request- 
ed her to visit the school as soon as possible. 
This school has been visited seven times dur- 
ing the present session and conditions are 
greatly improved. Besides such work as this, 
Miss Cleaton has introduced industrial work 
in nearly all the schools of the two counties 
and has likewise organized the patrons into 
leagues. There is a greater enrollment in the 
schools and a marked improvement in the av- 
erage daily attendance. In summer the super- 
vising teacher looks after the canning club 
work. 

We have other examples of the benefit of the 
work. Miss Rhea C. Scott, of the Harrison- 
burg Normal, has done a remarkably success- 
ful work in a number of the Rockingham 
schools, introducing industrial work and or- 


ganizing civic and junior leagues. The same 
is true of Miss Gray, in Halifax. The work 


is also being successfully operated in Henrico 
and Albemarle. 

All Journat readers are probably familiar 
with the work of the colored supervisors who 
are now working in some thirty counties of the 
State under the able direction of Mr. Jackson 
Davis, of our State Department. The success 
of this work in the colored schools has con- 
clusively shown that the same plan is needed 
for white schools. 


IN OTHER STATES 


One-third of all the rural schools of West 
Virginia are under this: plan of supervision. 
Over a hundred assistant superintendents have 
been put to work in Kentucky during the past 
two years. The law of Oregon provides that 
a supervisory district shall consist of not less 
than twenty nor more than fifty schools. 
Maryland and North Dakota have provisions 
in their school Jaws for the appointment of 
assistant superintendents in counties having 
more than fifty schools. New York has only 
fifty-seven counties, but is divided into 207 
school divisions or supervisory districts. Thus 
it will be seen that everywhere it is beginning 
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to be realized that our small country schools 
need careful supervision if they are to be im- 
proved. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Are there not a small number of superinten- 
dents and trustees in the State who will try 
tc put such a plan as we have described into 
operation next year? We are informed by 
State Superintendent R. C. Stearnes_ that 
there are no legal obstacles in the way. The 
success of the plan will depend upon the su- 
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pervisor selected. He or she must be well 
equipped for the work. We believe a suitable 
person can be found among the teaching forces 
in nearly every county. The salary would have 
to be between $600 and $1,000. Can we not 
have this plan tried in at least ten counties 
next year? The writer of this article will be 
glad to advise with trustees and superinten- 
dents who are interested. In fact we can 
promise that our State Superintendent will 
gladly lend all aid in his power to the success 
of this movement and will welcome inquiries 
inviting co-operation. 





SHOULD LITERARY HISTORY BE INCLUDED AMONG THE HIGH 
SCHOOL COURSES? 


JOHN S. FLORY, President of Bridgewater College 


(An address delivered at the Lynchburg Con- 
ference. ) 


I believe it is apparent to us all as English 
teachers that English is the most unsettled 
quantity in the school curriculum. From the 
time when comparatively little attention was 
given to the formal study of English in the 
academic course to the present when we seem 
to be trying to cover the whole field of Eng- 
lish study in the four years of high school, we 
have had every shade and variety of the prob- 
lem. The fact that we make such an effort to 
crowd so much work into this one period of 
school life would seem to indicate that we ap- 
preciate the importance of English study. We 
show this both in the kind of work we demand 
of the English teacher and also the variety. 

Before attempting to speak of the place of 
Literary History in the school course, I think 
it is well for us to consider the various stages 
through which young people develop. Ac- 
cording to our plan in Virginia, the grade 
work of the average or normal pupil would be 
completed at the age of fourteen; then from 
fourteen to eighteen will constitute the high 
school period; from eighteen to twenty-two 
will be the period for college, and if the boy 
or girl continues in educational work, he might 
be able to receive his Ph. D. degree by the 
time he is twenty-five. 


Now, in these various periods of school life, 
the mental and physical conditions of young 
people are different, and certain subjects ap- 
ply naturally to one or to another of these 
periods. For instance, during the high school 
age, from fourteen to eighteen, the young peo- 
ple are at the most unsteady period in their 
lives. Nowhere else is life quite so uneven, 
so changeable, so tempest-tossed. They are 
everything by starts, and nothing long. This 
is evidently not a period, then, when young 
people should be expected to take up a subject 
of study that requires long, close and contin- 
ued application. It is, moreover, a period 
when the mind is still immature. It lacks the 
large and comprehensive grasp and the power 
to see the operation of large and imminent 
relationships. In fact, the studies that natu- 
rally apply to this period are concrete in their 
nature. The life of young people is matter of 
fact, and our courses of study have been ar- 
ranged with this thought in view. So then, 
subjects that are concrete in their nature or 
can be presented in a concrete form are those 
that apply to this period. 

Later on, if the boy goes to college, he will 
find himself in his natural environment of 
ideas and thoughts that are in their nature 
social and general. The maturity of mind, 
now, to which he has attained will enable him 
to take comprehensive views of things and see 
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them in their relationships to one another. 
This is where Literary History belongs. It 
traces large intellectual and social movements 
and to be really worth while as history ougnt 
to delve deep enough into the literary life and 
thought of a nation, or a period, to be able 
to see the underlying forces that produced the 
literature and made it what it is. At an early 
age this is impossible. 

Then, to come to the specific question before 
us—Should Literary History be included 
among the High School Courses? I answer, 
no, emphatically, no. I would not exclude it 
on the ground that young people are not able 
to understand, at least a brief treatment of the 
subject, or that a course in literary history 
would not be profitable, but because I believe 
there are other things that are for more im- 
portant in the study of English at this period. 

The speakers before me have emphasized 
some of the weaknesses in our English teach- 
ing—tlie loss of time in teaching spelling, the 
unreasonable demands made of teachers in 
English composition, ete. I may be par- 
doned for referring to one or two of these 
weaknesses. One is that we are trying to do 
too much work in the four years of high 
school. We are trying to cover too much 
ground. We are trying to do the work that 
applies distinctively to the college or univer- 
sity period in the development of young peo- 
ple and for which, if they fail to go to college 
or university, they will have no real use. 

I think, too, that we sometimes put the stress 
at the wrong place in our teaching of English. 
May it be that one of the difficulties in com- 
position work is that we stress volume of work 
where we should be putting the special stress 
on quality? To require young people of high 
school age to write long, connected composi- 
tions on, say, the history of Greece or Rome, 
or on abstract subjects in which they have no 
interest and the matter for which they dig 
out of the encyclopedias, is largely a waste of 
time. But if these young people can be di- 
rected to simple sentence writing, to express- 
ing themselves clearly, forcefully, beautifully, 
but in limited compass, it seems to me that 
English composition may be made both inter- 
esting and profitable at the same time. I be- 


lieve that in the high school composition work 
should be restricted entirely, or almost entire- 
ly, to the mere writing of sentences and para- 
graphs and these brief themes should be on 
topics in which the scholar is vitally inter- 
ested—the practical experiences of his every- 
day life. Let him tell what he knows about 
the things in which he is most interesteed. Let 
him do it in brief compass. Let him direct his 
words to the expression of the most thought in 
the fewest words and in the simplest and 
most forceful language at his command, and 
I believe that a large measure of the drudgery 
of composition work will be removed. 

Another matter of prime importance is the 
place that English should eccupy in our school 
course. Now, it is a hazardous thing to be 
dogmatic as to the place that any subject holds 
in a course of study. Not very many years 
ago we thought that any course of study which 
could provide the requisites of a liberal cul- 
ture could not possibly dispense with either 
Greek or Latin. In fact, the knowledge of 
these two subjects was, in the opinion of those 
times, practically a liberal education, and ig- 
norance of these subjects, no matter what else 
one might know, barred him from the title of 
culture. In our day, this has changed. We 
have seen Greek ostracized from our curricu- 
lum, except as an elective, and Latin seems to 
be going the same way. What our standards 
a century hence shall be, no one can tell. It 
is uncertain how much importance we shall 
then attach to Mathematics or French or Ger- 
man, or many other subjects, but of this we 
may be sure, that English will continue to be 
the heart and core of every course of study. 

Our psychologists, as you know, have 
changed their attitude as to the relative val- 
ues of subjects in the curriculum and the pur- 
poses of them. They formerly taught that 
many of the subjects, such as Language and 
Mathematics especially were particularly use- 
ful because of their disciplinary value in men- 
tal training. Our later psychologists teach 
that no subject has a distinct disciplinary 
value outside of its own sphere, and if this 
teaching is correct, it is difficult to see how 
such a subject as the higher Mathematics is 
going to continue to have an important place 
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in our curricula; for how many of us are mak- 
ing practical use of our trigonometry or analy- 
tics unless we are teaching them? And yet, I 
wish to repeat that this threatening danger in 
no way involves English because it supplies all 
the demands for which we have formerly 
grouped the several kinds of subjects into one 
course. It has the cultural value that we de- 
mand of the languages. It has the discipli- 
nary value, if there be such, that we demand 
of those subjects that require sharp, intellec- 
‘ual acumen, and at the same time it supplies 
the practical vocational culture that we are de- 
manding in our practical age. So no matter 
what the results of later psychological teach- 
ing may be or how we are to view the relative 
importance of the various subjects in the 
course of study, it is difficult to see that the 
importance of English will be in any way 
diminished, but that it will increase as time 
goes on. 

Now if English is to hold a leading, central, 
dominating place in all ot our courses of 
study, what should be the particular kind of 
English suited to these four years of the high 
school? This is our particular problem. It 
seems to me in our teaching of English gen- 
erally we have overlooked one very important 
matter. I believe that the prime object of all 
of our English teaching should be, efficiency 
in the use of the language. This involves the 
processes of knowing the language and alonz 
with this a sympathetic appreciation of its 
beauties and power. To the acquisition of this 
we have been mainly directing our attention 
in our teaching. To know our language *nd 
to know about it has largely consumed our ef- 
forts. We have made some attempt at teach- 
ing the expression of it, but here our efforts 
ave been directed almost wholly towards ex- 
pression by means of the pen. In this our 
work has been only partially successful. The 
greater, the more important and most funda- 
mental purpose for which we use the English 
language, we have still left untouched. This 
is the matter of oral, verbal expression. 

| believe that one of the fundamental ob- 
jects to be sought in education is expression. 
We have passed the time when the test of 
scholarship rests upon the question, “What 


does he know?” We are in the period that 
puts the premium on “What can he do?” All 
training that leads to real ability, leads to some 
kind of expression, and the remarkable in- 
ability of persons, who have read extensively, 
to tell what they know and express what they 
should feel, as a result of their reading, is a 
lamentable commentary on our English teach- 
ing. Everywhere I find high school scholars 
unable to read. They do not know the words, 
they do not know the meanings of words, they 
are not able to translate words into thought, 
they are not able to resolve a poetical image 
in their minds, they are not able to interpret 
what others have written, consequently they 
cannot appreciate it and it is unnecessary to 
say that they cannot express it intelligibly to 
others. It seems to me that this is the chief 
weakness in our English teaching, and instead 
of a course in Literary History in the high 
school, by all means let us have a year’s work 
in teaching young people to understand what 
they read and express what they know. 

In addition to the work as we have ordi- 
narily planned it—a completion of Grammar, 
Sentence Work, Analysis, etc.; the fundamen- 
tal principles of Rhetoric with abundance of 
simple composition work; a study of the sim- 
pler classics—let the work be supplemented by 
a careful, intelligent, interpretative study of 
some masterpieces with special emphasis on 
expressing what they contain. Let the study 
be exegetical, reading now, if need be, analyti- 
cally, now synthetically, now resolving the im- 
agery into literal expression, now tracing out 
suggestion in its various ramifications or re- 
solving a figure into its illustrative power— 
anything that is necessary to enter into the 
real spirit of the work so that its genuine 
flavor with all of its original and masterly 
beauty may be appreciated by the pupil. 

As a preparation for this a good deal of 
attention can profitably be given to oral read- 
ing in the class room. It is quite an accom- 
plishment to be able to read well aloud. Stu- 
dents should be taught to stand and give them- 
selves the best opportunity for full expression. 
If they can thus be encouraged to read in their 
best manner, with the best articulation they 
can command, the best phrasing of which they 
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are capable. they will develop, at least some 
power in expressing the thoughts of others: 
but after all that can be expected to be accom- 
plished in this manner in the first three vears 
in English as they are usually given in the 


high schools, it the work could be supple- 


mented: by a year’s study in Expression under 
the supervision of a skillful teacher, I believe 
we could relieve our English teaching of much 
of the opprobrium that it now, alas, too often 


deservedly receives. 


ROAD BUILDING IN VIRGINIA 


GEORGE P. COLEMAN, 


Record of Pregress Since 1906. Maintenance 


of Roads Imperative. 


The State Highway Commission came into 
existence in July. 1906, the Legislature having 
at its previous session appropriated a small 
amount for the maintenance of a department 
which should give advice and assistance to the 
citizens of the State in road and bridge con- 
struction. 

The same Legislature made an appropria- 
tion for the maintenance of the convict road 
force. During the first two years very little 
actual construction work was done, the efforts 
and time of the Commissioner and his assist- 
ants being almost entirely taken up with mis- 
sionary work—that is, in attending meetings 
of the Boards of Supervisors, explaining the 
road laws and urging them to make some 
provision for the systematic construction of 
roads in their districts or counties: also in or- 
ganizing and addressing County Good Roads 
Associations—in other words, laving the 
foundation for the road movement which has 
since swept over the State. In the past five 
vears we have worked in ninety-seven of the 
hundred counties, and we hope to add the 
other three counties to our list this next vear. 
During this time thirty-two counties have is- 
sued bonds for road and bridge construction. 
amounting to $6.364.000. Of this amount 
$1.306.000 was voted during the past fiscal 
vear, and several counties have under advise- 
ment at this time the question of holding 
bend elections. 

We have built in the past seven vears about 
two thousand miles of road and erected two 


hundred and seventy bridges. These bridges 


State Highway Commissioner 


range from twenty feet to one thousand feet 
in length. The following table shows the 
mileage by years: 


Ss aie isie Be tea steh ic eee 24 miles. 
RS Ae As eee 51.8 miles. 
DG aa ces ec oeeea ehog s ae leds 137.58 miles. 
SN eed ns tangas 290.07 miles. 
| Se aire eee 395.86 miles. 
BIS reice: depaichic etek ogtid oars 542.63 miles. 
SES iin etd tinea wedieian 619.33 miles. 


The State has contributed to the above con- 
struction by furnishing counties making ap- 
plication for same through the proper road 
authorities, camps of convicts or jail-birds. 
These men are placed on the road free of all 
cost to the county—in other words, the State 
maintains them by clothing, feeding and 
guarding them, which is the State’s contribu- 
tion to the cost of the construction of the roads 
in that county. .A county making application 
for convicts agrees to furnish all the free 
labor, teams, tools, machinery and material 
necessary for the economical execution of the 
work. At the present time we are supplying 
twenty-eight counties with camps and _ have 
several applications on file, which we have not 
been able to supply on account of lack of funds 
and difficulty in obtaining men. 

This labor has proved very satisfactory since 
we can train the men for their particular work 
and can always count on having them from 
day to day. It is also of great benefit to 2 
prisoner, since when he is given his freedom 
he goes out better equipped physically, and 
consequently mentally, to make an honest 
ing. To maintain this labor it has cost 50.58 
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cents per man per ten-hour day. In addition 
to the convict labor, the State, through its 
Legislature, has made appropriations of State 
Money Aid, to be used and distributed to coun- 
ties not being able to receive or use convict 
labor. The last Legislature appropriated for 
this purpose $180,000, and the license tax re- 
ceived from automobiles. This money is dis- 
tributed to the counties according to the 
amount of taxes paid into the State treasury 
by that county. These applications are made 
io the State Highway Commissioner by the 
Board of Supervisors of the county, and must 
designate the roads to be improved or the 
bridges to be constructed. This application 
must be on file in this office before the first 
of March of the year for which the applica- 
tion is made. To obtain this aid a county 
agrees to put up a dollar for each dollar ap- 
propriated by the State. However, a county 
can anticipate its State Money Aid and ad- 
vance the State’s portion and this amount 
will be returned to the counties from year to 
year as appropriated and made by the Legis- 
lature. 

In this movement the State, counties and 
cities, and in many instances private parties, 
have contributed liberally, and a great many 
niles of serviceable road have been constructed 
and are under construction at the present 
time, but these contributions have been made 
wholly for the first cost of building, and little 
or no attention has been paid to the question 
of maintenance. 

lor the first two or three years the depart- 
ment expended all of its energies in getting 
the people to build their roads properly, but 
from that time on it has tried through its men 


in the field and its reports and the State press, 
to emphasize the importance of the mainten- 
ance of the roads they 
I have time and again, in my addresses and 
talks with the Beards of Supervisors and the 
people who have charge of the roads, urged 
on them the importance of starting the main- 


tenance on the day on which the construction 


have constructed, and 


stops, trying to impress on them the fact that 
a new road will really require more attention 
for the first vear or eighteen months, than at 
any period afterwards. It is simply a ques- 
tion of a “stitch in time.” It is not possible 
to build a road which will not require main- 
tenance, but I believe it is possible to main- 
tain a road in such manner that it will not 
be necessary to rebuild it, and to do this re- 
quires systematic work and a definite plan of 
action. I may state that we can, in the course 
of time, impress the importance of this ques- 
tion on the people of the counties who have 
this work in charge, but it is very important— 
nay, imperative, that they should realize the 
importance of maintenance at once, for in 
many cases the work is being allowed to go to 
pieces not on account of lack of systematic 
or intelligent maintenance, but because no at- 
tempt has been made to do any repair work 
on the road since the construction stopped. I 
wish to make it plain that counties, to avail 
themselves of the full benefit of the roads 
construction, and to obtain lasting value for 
the money expended, must organize a syste- 
matic plan of maintenance with the most care- 
ful supervision. Unless this is done, they will 
lose all they have expended, not only in road 
improvement, but the added value which the 
improved road has given to their property. 


GIRLS’ CLUB AND SCHOOL WORK 


ELLA G. AGNEYW, State Agent Girls Canning Clubs 


(rrowth of a Splendid Industry for Virginia 
Girls. 


| suppose many teachers will be asking us 


yexplain why the Canning Club work should 
talked about in a Teachers’ Journal. What 

nection can there be between a Canning 
(ioh and a country school? While some are 


asking the question, many can answer it. 

The erving need to-day, so we are told. is 
to find some connection between lessons taught 
at school and life lived at home. Evolve 
some way by which the teacher may give 
pupils a vital interest in home life: every-day 
country home life; the life that is and should 
be theirs. 
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Will some one tell me an easier way than they are doing it without knowing it. This 


through the Canning Clubs? Organize the 
clubs at school; make cold frames there; teach 
bovs and girls seed testing, and thereby save 
them and _ their parents much money; plant 
seeds at school; transplant them into the home 
garden. Watch them grow, then follow the 
vegetables from the garden into the yard be- 
side the canner under the trees; see father, 
mother, sister, brother all come to help the 
girl get them into the pantry. Haven't you 
found the connection? Are not father and 
mother more interested in knowing and help- 
ing the teacher who is so anxious to know and 
help them? 

And what about the lessons in school? 
Organize your club, find out how many girls 
want to join; take the arithmetic class, study- 
ing measurements, and ask them to work out 
this problem, and bring in some others: 

1. There are —— girls who wish to join the 
club, each one wants 25 tomato slips; the 
plants must be 13 inches apart each way in 
the bed, what size cold frame must you build? 

2. How much lumber will be needed to make 
frame? 

3. What will it cost at 6c. per foot? 

4. How many cubic inches of earth, if the 
bed is 14 feet deep? 

There will be many other suggestions if 


you ask for original problems. 


A study of the soil needed for tomatoes, and 
a comparison with what the child has, to- 
gether with study as to the home and range 
of the tomatoes, will give good geography 
lessons. 

The composition on making of the cold 
frame, testing seed, history of the tomato, and 
how it was grown by the girl, will bring wel- 
come relief to many a child who has been 
worrying over abstract subjects so long. 

The need of the tomato and other vegeta- 
bles raised in the cold frame by the human 
system will give a good physiology lesson. 

These are mere suggestions of the crudest 
kind; but from them I am sure the live 
teacher will evolve many other lessons; and 
with the girls, boys, mothers, fathers and the 
whole community alive, before they realize it, 
they have found the connection—and after all 
the talk they have heard about correlation— 


has been done in some schools with splendid 
results—why not in others? 

Many teachers have written me asking that 
clubs be organized in their schools. It is im- 
possible to do this unless the teacher can 
promise that she has an older woman there 
who is ready and willing to be responsible 
for the Club, and to superintend the canning 
after the teacher leaves. It is easy for the 
teacher to manage the Club during the spring 
and early summer—if she has help from 
these who know, like the demonstration agent 
for the boys—but as soon as the canning season 
commences, there must be constant supervision. 
If the girls are to use the Canning Club 
labels, all goods must come up to a certain 
standard, and for the first year or two we 
cannot be sure of that being done unless the 
county worker oversees all the work, weighs 
each can and puts her stamp upon it. If the 
25,000 Southern girls are using the same label 
and brand, no one girl can afford to be care- 
less, for if she is she will bring reproach upon 
all the others. 

Therefore, our plan is to go into a county 
when we are asked, usually by the school super- 
intendent, to tell of the work and interest the 
people sufficiently to be reasonably sure of se- 
curing an appropriation. Then either County 
School Board, the County Supervisors, or 
some individuals put up the amount necessary 
to secure a worker, the United Agricultural 
Board of the State and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture will put in a like 
amount; the worker is secured from two to 
six months, according to the money put up. 
and the work goes on. 

There have been fifteen counties worked 
during the past year, under thirteen County 
Workers. In spite of the late frost, the hail 
and the blight and drought, they are showing 
a fair record. Perhaps you would like to see 
some of the best records: 


| Cans No 





NAME County | Re- te | Cost : 

| ported| Lbs. Gain 
Beasie Starkey ...... lcrarke. ...| 525 | 6.800 | $16 90 | $91 
Louise Osborne ..... Henrico... §37 | 5,100 21 25 95 
Dolores Townley .... |Albema’le} 163 450); 1310 24 
tte Mares... ...<<.2. Dinwiddie} 600 4.285 | 2100) 38 
3,944 | 28 60 | 26 


Katie Carroll ........ pores —_—— 
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Of all of these girls you will notice that 
there are few cans for the amount of pounds 
secured—this is accounted for in most cases 
by the sale of the fresh vegetables. The girl 
who won the first prize and had the trip to 
Washington is not included in this list—her 
vield was not large, but she followed instruc- 
tions exactly and won a point on everything. 
The prize was awarded according to following 
score card: 








WEE NGSbe a + ondacewiwenseeeeen 30 
tere Peer eer errr 95 
COM. ioe icv esteniceesos 25 
oo ee ere eee 10 
a  errrt ee ree 10 

100 


According to this score Margaret Hall, of 
Nottoway, won seventy-six per cent., the high- 
est mark given; Delia Terry, of Halifax, 
seventy-five per cent., and Louise Osborn, of 
Henrico, seventy-four per cent. 

All the goods are sold and the girls have 
had difficulty in meeting the demands. In 
spite of the hardships of the past year, more 
of the first year girls than ever before are 
keeping on. So, while the way seems hard 
much of the time, the workers take heart and 
go on, feeling sure that they, by this work, 
can do more for the girls in the county than 
in any other way, if they neither faint nor 
grow weary. 





THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN 


HUGO B. FROEHLICH, Director of Manual Arts, Public Schools, Newark, N. J., and BONNIE E, SNOW, 
formerly Supervisor of Drawing in the Public Schools of Minneapolis, Mian, 


LESSON ONE 
DESIGN IS ARRANGEMENT 


Design is largely a matter of orderly ar- 
rangement. Arrangement of any kind is al- 
ways the result of thought. We cannot place 
the furniture haphazard in a room and look 
for a beautiful result. We must select and re- 
ject until we have found the best arrangement. 
We cannot permit every householder in a com- 
munity to place his sidewalk without regard 
to his neighbor and expect to see beautiful 
and orderly streets. Each householder must 
conform to certain established restrictions. We 
cannot take from a plant a spray of leaves 
and blossoms and use it just as it grows for 
the decoration of a plate or a bowl. If we do, 
we violate certain established laws of order. 
If we use nature forms in decoration we must 
adapt them to such use. 


DIFFERENT PHASES OF DESIGN 


There are three divisions in which the work 
of a designer may be classified, according to 
the various motives that actuate his work: 


Constructive Design, 
Pictorial Design, 
Decorative Design. 

Drawings or arrangements that have to do 
with making or building, such as plans for 
houses, for bridges, for machinery or for vari- 
ous kinds of furniture, are known as Con- 
structive Designs. Drawings or paintings that 
are pictorial in their character, such as land- 
scapes, illustrations, portraits and whatever is 
done from purely representative motices, are 
known as Pictorial Designs. Drawings or ar- 
rangements that are planned for decorative 
purposes, such as patterns for textiles, or wall 
coverings, sculptured pillars for buildings and 
mural paintings, are known as Decorative De- 
signs. 

Decoration must always be in harmony with 
the function or use of the object, and with the 
material of which it is made. In whatever 
field the designer may operate he must work 
in conformity with certain established princi- 
ples. It is the purpose of this series of les- 
sons to establish by means of simple school 
problems, an understanding of these princi- 
ples. 
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PROBLEM IN CONSTRUCTIVE DESIGN 


Let us take for our first problem the mak 


ing and decorating of a folder or cover for 
lesson papers. Phe first hing to be selected 
Is a sultable paper. It must be teugh im qual- 
tv. “neutral” (graved or subdued) in tone 
and unglazed., as to its surface. The gray ma- 
nila, tinted or bogus construction papers in 
thie supply of materials Lia \ be the “stock” 
from which veur choice is made. Fold a 9 
Inch by fv-inel sheet on its short diameter. 
You have the ~Imiplest form of book cover. 


‘old two %-inel by 12-inch sheets of gray or 
miper an pla ‘e one sheet inside 


cream Inanila pi 
| | j 
he cover. Adjust the 


the other and both in t 


1 
t 


pages mn the cover, open the book at the mid 
dle, and place a dot on the crease at the cen- 
ter. and also place dots about one inch from 
each end, With a coarse needle and = tinen 
thread sew threugh the middle dot from the 
Inside cut. back through the lower dot. cut 
through the middle hole and baek through the 
Upper dot, bringing the thread to the middle 
and tving ina hard knet on the inside (Fig 


re L). 





For the decoration of our cover let us take 
a leaf shape as a motice, with the thoughe of 
repeating it to form a border. 

134 making use of the device of paper cut- 
ting, Figures 2 and 3. we can constantly elim- 
inate the confusing mass ef details with which 
we are confronted in making a realistic draw- 
ing or painting. For cur purpose of design 
we are interested simply in the leaf as a shape 
We are not interested in the modelling of its 
surface, its colors or its various eccentricities 
of orowth. We wish at once to secure unity. 
viz.. a close relationship of all parts. We 
eannot secure unity by repeating, for instance, 
four leaves of different shapes. different cel- 
ors and ditferent modelling. We must. there- 


fore. secure four leaf-shapes exactly alike. 


This can be done in an elementary way by 
folding a strip of tinted paper 6 inches long 
by 2 inches wide into a four fold thickness, as 
in Figure 4. Figure 5 shows the precess of 
free cutting. Figue 6 shows the four-leaf 


shapes. exactly alike. which are the result. 








Fig Z Fig 3 


Nature Study Harts paper cutting 














Manilla poper — fold feur thicknesses || 
ol 
| l 
: 7 | L 
oman — =e ane 
Fig. + 
————==, 








Fig 5 Fig. © 


Four design units 


Free cutting of — 
cut at once 


a leaf sha ‘jee 


This cannct be called an arrangement. No 
theught has been devoted to the establishment 
of order. The shapes are haphazard. In Fig 
ure 7, however, we see at once that order has 
been attained by placing the units at regular 
intervals, between two bands. The leaf shape- 
have been so thoughtfully arranged that unity 
is established between them. They are not tex 
far apart, neither are they crowded. They ar 
related, and this relationship results in unity 

Another and very impertant phase of rela 
tionship is apparent in this arrangement 


Certain areas appear between the units whic 
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take on as much interest ias/ the’ units them- 
areas called background 
interrelationship of unit and 
an important: factor in estab- 


These are 
This 


background is 


selves. 


shaj es. 


lishing good borders. 
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PROBLEM Il! BORDER DESIGNS FROM A NATURE 
MOTIVE 


(2) From some leaf-shape other than the 
ones indicated in Figures 2 and 3. cut from 
four-fold manila. paper four units that can be 





Fig:7 


Cut 
and arrange them to form a border near the 


four leaf-shapes, as described above, 
top of your beok cover. Cut narrow strips of 
paper (the same as used for the units) and 
paste them to form marginal bands. The suc- 
cess of the exercise will depend upon the care- 
ful spacing of the units, on the width and 
placing of the bands, and on the position of 
the whole border in relation to the cover page. 

(This suitable for 
erades. The books may be used for 


exercise 1s primary 
mounting 


nature shapes cut from paper). 


Design thru Paper Cutting 


Mount 
these units upon a piece of gray manila or 


used in a berder similar to Figure 7. 


bogus paper, and place marginal bands of ma- 
nila above and below the units. 

(b) From a fruit: er 
motice, make a similar border using two tones 
of tinted paper. 

(c) Make another border, using as a motice 


vegetable form as a 


a shape derived from a seed-pod (acorn, pop- 
py. milkweed, buckeye, mallow, ete.). Use 
two tones of tinted paper. Mount these three 
borders on a sheet of 9-inch by 12-inch white 


drawing paper. 


SOME OF THE NEEDS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA 


(Speech made by N. E, CLEMENT, of Chatham, Va.. before the School Trustees’ Association of Virginia, assembled 
at Lynchburg, November 26, 1913) 


Wir. Chairman, and Gentlemen: 

As a rural school trustee, what I shall say. 
i the main, will have reference to the needs 
of the rural public scheols and the duties ef 
The public 
school is one of the most important institu- 


the rural public school trustees. 
tions in this great country of ours. Every 
“tate in the Union has her public schoel sys- 
tem. It is the natural institution of learning 
' any great Republic. 
In cur formative period we began with the 
vate school, but as we developed, or when 
saw the need of a general development. we 
that all classes and conditions of people 


wild be educated, and that the way to do 


it Was to tax property for the common cause 
of education, that is, give all children equal 
Then the idea of the adoption 
of the public scheel system was conceived, to 


opportunities. 


meet the demands of a free country and for 
her better and more rapid development. 
The development of this country, thus far. 


has preven the value of the public school 
system more than anything else. But grant- 


ing that it has been of inestimable value to 
us in improving our educational, social, moral 
conditions, in a far-reaching 


and material 


wav, vet in Virginia it has net reached a state 
still 


wav of advancement. 


of near perfection, so there are many 


things needed in the 








i 
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— 


Virginia was a State long before public 
schools were thought of in the South—hence 
she did not Jay the foundation for them. 
Then, too, remember that she has suffered so 
much from the loss of some of her best blood 
and the destruction of so much property, and 
the freedom of the slaves, which were worth 
millions of dollars. The new States took the 
model of the best “State system of public 
schools. They took time by the forelock, re- 
served vacant lands to sell for school funds— 
hence some of the new States have the ad- 
vantage in that way and should have better 
schools than we have. 

The first two things needed for the advance- 
ment of this cause is money and sympathy of 
the people. We cannot get on without money, 
yet, money without the sympathy of the 
friends, neighbors and patrons of the school 
counts for but little. 

In a local way, the first need is a capable, 
honest and industrious division superinten- 
dent, one who has a mind to grasp the situ- 
ation, from a broad standpoint, with a know- 
ledge of school laws and fearless in executing 
them, one who has good judgment and can 
exercise it, one with a splendid education and 
an appreciation of the need of all classes. He 
should have a salary sufficient to employ nec- 
essary clerical help. I want to say to you 
right here that the indorsement for election 
by county school boards probably has much 
weight with the State Board in electing divi- 
sion superintendents. We should be cautious. 
It behooves us to indorse the man for this 
place—one who is best fitted for it, whether 
he is a friend or relative. 

The division superintendents are the poorest 
paid officers in Virginia. In my county the 
treasurer and clerk, each, get approximately 
$3.000.00, after paying the expense of running 
the office, which is not too much money for 
such men, as they are. Our superintendent 
of schools gets a salary of $1,215 (superinten- 
dents’ salaries are graded according to popu- 
lation), out of which he has to pay all the 
expenses of running the office, except the sum 
of $285.00 allowed him by the county board 


as contingent fund. 


Which is the most important office, superin- 
tendent of schools, treasurer, or county clerk ? 
The superintendent’s work, if efficiently exe- 
cuted does more in the way of developing 
good morals, good society, and education than 
the work of any other officer. It also builds 
up material things. Does the clerk or treas- 
urer of a county do anything to develop these 
things? No. Then the most important officer 
is more poorly paid than any other. Why 
should he not get as much salary? 

As in my county so it is in the other coun- 
ties. A treasurer’s commission on the school 
fund amounts to twice as much as the super- 
intendent’s salary. The schools need better 
paid superintendents. 

Until the law is changed the only thing that 
‘an be done in the way of giving them better 
salaries, unless the boards of supervisors come 
to their aid (and I doubt their legal right to 
do so) is for the county school boards to give 
their superintendents a sufficient contingent 
fund to cover office rent, fuel bill, stationery, 
stamps, travelling expenses and for clerical 
hire. He needs it. The carpenter needs, and, 
“an do nothing unless he has tools to work 
with, so it is with the superintendent of 
schools. He needs facilities for carrying on 
his work, if he does it half way: as he is re- 
quired to do by the State Board of Education. 

The superintendent of schools should be a 
splendidly educated man, but education with- 
out practical sense and without a sympathy 
for the masses means very little in promoting 
the cause of education. In our schools we need 
to have an eye single to benefitting the mass- 
es—the humble class, the more fortunate class, 
the influential class, the rich and the poor 
alike. 

The public school trustee should be a man 
in whom the people have confidence, one who 
has a fair education, at least, but above all one 
who appreciates the necessity of educating all. 
one who is not too selfish to give the neces- 
sary time to the school affairs in his district. 
one who is not afraid to do his duty in thie 
location of school houses, one who is no! 
afraid to do his duty in the consolidation of 
schoo!s and one who is not afraid to do |iis 
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luty in the appointment of teachers. In the 
appointment of teachers he should not let lo- 
cal favoritism of friendship govern him, but 
in all cases be led by his own best judgment, 
under the existing conditions. 

We have a good many teachers who are efli- 
cient and scrupulous about the discharge of 
their duties, and are doing a great work, a 
large per cent are not doing so well. Among 
the latter are teachers who are rather indif- 
ferent about their responsibilities. They lack 
zeal and are not wide awake to their duties 
and promises. We have a large per cent who 
are totally indifferent to and ignore them al- 
together. The latter we need to get rid of, if 
we can, or we need to look after more closely 
and see that they do better work. 

A teacher needs to control herself first— 
then to control the school, systematize and dis- 
cipline it. The law protects her in doing so 
and the trustees do, also, or at least, they 
should. 

There is no excuse for teachers not control- 
ling their schools, and they should be re- 
quired, above all other things, by the trustees 
to do so. They should work hard five days in 
the week, teach the pupils how to work and 
require it of them. They should eliminate all 
social doings as much as possible, unless along 
the lines of circulating among the patrons in 
behalf of the school. It is the trustees’ duty 
to require the teachers to observe this habit. 
If they do not, why, don’t re-appoint them 
for the next session. We do not need them. 
That is a way we can force them to a strict 
attention to business, and the elimination of 
too much social doings. 

The school trustees, as a whole, are an un- 
selfish class of officers, because they give some 
time to their duties, for which they receive 
practically no compensation. But we could 
give more time to school matters than we do, 
and should do so. The more business you 
have on hand the more you can add. It may 
seem strange, but it is true. A great deal de- 
pends on how much we do, and how well we 
do it. Until we, as a whole, and individually. 
give more time and thought to school affairs. 
our schools can not improve much beyond the 


present state of efficiency. It matters not how 
much money we have, we must give more time 
to our duties, we must look closer after the 
teachers and do all we can to get up interest 
in the cause, among the patrons. The schools 
need this attention from us. In more detail, 
it is necessary for us to keep up with the 
needs of the schools from the standpoints of 
comfort, and the neatness of the houses and 
grounds. It is necessary, where we can, tu 
preserve harmony with. the teachers and _ pa- 
trons and between patron and patron. We 
should require and expect the teacher to have 
an eye to these things. 

In my district I have a four-room school 
(high school), the principal of which interests 
himself in the patrons, keeps them interested, 
preserves harmony, looks personally after the 
cleaning of the building, grounds, etc. He 
oils the floors with his own hands. He cleans 
the closets himself, and he has painted them, 
with his own hands. 

The trustees should expect and require a 
good deal of the patrons. In a measure they 
should put the responsibility of the school 
upon them, when it can be harmoniously done. 
Require them to clean the buildings and 
grounds for the incoming of the school, each 
new session. Require them to contribute to 
building new houses, and put the job of over- 
seeing it on them, without pay. Stop letting 
contractors rob the districts of so much funds. 
A large per cent of the building funds of the 
school districts in Virginia have gone into con- 
tractors’ pockets, in a dishonest way, not 
through the dishonesty of the trustees, but 
from short cuts and swindling by the contrac- 
tors. Make the patrons give their time to the 
building of their schoolhouses. Within the 
last four years I have built seven new school 
buildings in my district, five were built by the 
lowest bidders. They cost the district at least 
25 per cent too much. The next one, I let one 
of the patrons build it. It was a two-room 
building, and this patron saved the district at 
least $300.00 on it, and it is the best two-room 
building in the county of Pittsylvania. The 
next was an eight-room brick building. a 
twelve thousand dollar building, at least. The 
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patrons built it, that is. after the funds were 
assured they gave their time to buying the 
material and directing the building. ‘They 
saved my district $5,000.00, and it is one of 
the best buildings of its capacity in the State 
of Virginia. I can preve all I say along the 
line of building. I speak from facts and fie- 
ures. 

We need a modified form of compulsory 
education. We are not ready for it to the 
fullest extent, but as there are many white 
children of poor and well to do parents. who 
are not sending their children to school, while 
within reach of good schools, too, they should 
be compelled to send them. 

Conditions are not growing worse, however. 
but are growing better. Within the last ten 
years the cause of education has gone forward 
in Virginia very rapidly, but the conditions I 
fave just spoken of are alarming and should 
be remedied. 

The election of school trustees by the peo- 
ple is a bad idea, and sheuld cur Legislature 
pass such a bill, in my epinion, the cause of 
education would have a severe jar. or set back. 
that would be = disastrous. It weuld bring 
more politics into school affairs than we now 
have. A man would run for the office for 
the sake of some lecal specific purpose. and 
would make promises that would be foreign to 
school progress or work. Will each of you 
gentlemen, who think of this question as I do, 
if anv of you do, appeal to your senators and 
delegates to vote against such a bill, because I 
understand that such a one will be offered. in 
the next General Assembly? It was offered 
at the last. A competent man would not run 
for the office, to be elected by the people. 

Now about the consolidation of schools (T 
speak of this as a need). Within the last two 
years IT have changed my mind on this subject. 
I believe in the consolidation as far as possi- 
ble, because in the single room school the 
teacher has to teach as many grades as two 
have to reach in the double school, hence more 


system and more thorough work can be had 
in the double school. My attention was for- 
cibly called to the importance of it last sum- 
mer, when as clerk of my board I was receiv- 


Ing inquiries about schools. The best teachers 
would always apply for a place in the graded 
school. They would not consider taking a one- 
room school, cn account of having to handle 
so many grades. Harder work, less efficient 
work with probably the same pay. I think 
it Is necessary in the case of schools of more 
than one room, that trustees shculd always 
decide that the principal is to be “boss.” and 
to be held more responsible for the running 
of the school than the assistants. If they do 
not there are liable to be several independent 
and conflicting institutions under the same 
roof, The principal should systematize and 
Jirect the running of the school. 

Again referring to the duties of the trus- 
tees, the public schools need trustees who fully 
realize their responsibilities. Simply being 
trustee in name and net actively counts for 
but little. Our mission officially and as men 
Who are interested in the cultivation of the 
morals and minds ef the youths, is to be act- 
ive. 

I heard a preacher say, once, “That the 
public schools did net teach good morals, that 
the name of God is net written in our consti- 
tution.” That is a terrible accusation, as to 
geod merals and our schools. It is our duty 
as school officials and good citizens, friends 
and patrons of the schools, to see that good 
morals are taught in the schools. How are we 
to do it? One way is to require the teachers 
to control the schools, and then we should up- 
hold and protect them in all reasonable and 
honest efforts she may make. Protect your 
teachers, schools and property. If you know 
of any thoughtless person, who has reached 
the-age of responsibility desecrating the schoo! 
property (for I hold that it is sacred) have 
him brought before a court of justice and 
fined. A few years ago a youngster passed 
one of the schoolhouses in my district and 
fired a load of shot in it. I had him fined 
$25.00. About two years ago one of the pa- 
trons of a school in my district went one day 
to the schoolhouse, called the lady teacher out. 
and insulted and threatened her. I had two 
warrants issued for him—one for insulting 
words and the other a peace warrant. I sent 
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the sheriil for him and he came in on his 
knees, figuratively speaking. We must protect 
our teachers and property. 

We should have in all schools (and we 
could very easily require it), Friday afternoon 
entertainments, or peace sayings. That will 
bring cut the patrons and interest them in the 
When you have a patron’s child ex- 
When you 
vet them interested there is the solution. Is it 
not practicable? It is. It will simply re- 
quire a little more activity on the part of the 


school. 


hibited, the patron will be there. 


trustees, 

The public schools in every county of more 
than fifty teachers need one or more compe- 
tent men or women to assist the superinten- 
dent, whese duty should be, among many 
others, to speak to the school and the patrons, 
together, to work among them, stir up interest 
and hold leeal school rallies. 

Something direct should be required of the 
patrons. Every one is more interested in the 
cause to which he has donated something. The 
county school board could provide for the pay 
of these people, to assist the superintendent. 
It would pay us, even with the same amount 
of money we now have, because vou would 
soon see the patrons supplementing the sal- 
aries of teachers and contributing money for 
new buildings, more than they have ever done. 
Then the service of the teacher would be more 
thorovgh and acceptable. I know teachers 
teaching in the country schcols who are get- 
ting as high as $25.00 per month supplement, 
but too few. 

We need more money for the schools. The 
State of Virginia should give us at least 
$400,000.00 more next vear than she has ever 
viven us. We could, if we had that addittonal 
amount, have better teachers, more teachers 
and longer terms in the rural districts. If we 
liad more and better schools wherever needed 
in the rural districts, would not these districts 
be more desirable to live in? Would not our 
young men and women quit leaving Virginia 
Would not social interming- 
ling be easier, and our lands be double in 


ind her farms ? 


value, more than they are now, and could we 
t pay a higher rate of taxes for the schools, 


‘nd very much easier? No one can dispute it. 


Our Legislature can not say, that this grand 
old State is not able to give her public schools 
$400,000.00 per year more than ever before 
given. Does not the intelligent and wide- 
awake business man borrow money to make 
money, when he sees a good investment / 

If Virginia would give her public schools 
the additional annual appropriation, just men- 
tioned, the development and growth of her 
rural resources and population would be by 
leaps and bounds. This must be done, the 
schools need it, the children need it, they are 
crying for it, as for bread, and it would be a 
good investment for her citizenship. Every 
one of you gentlemen should go back home 
and take up this matter of a greater additional 
appropriation for the schools with your dele- 
gates and senators, of the next Legislature. 
There is no other way to make the State and 
her counties rich, except by training the minds 
and morals of the youth. There is no other 
way to do this for the masses, except through 
the public schools. The schools need more 
money and sympathy. Then, too, our public 
schools would reach such a degree of efficiency 
that no man could deem it necessary to send 
his son or daughter to the private preparatory 
school, and in that way so many hundred 
thousands of dollars would be saved to the 
people of Virginia every year, in the way of 
tuition and ether unnecessary expenses, and 
our public schools would gain that much 
strength and sympathy, as well as money. 

Now, about local taxation. I am a practi- 
cing lawyer, taking the North Eastern Re- 
porter. In these reports I found a case that 
went to the Supreme Court of Illinois, testing 
the constitutionality of levying certain school 
taxes in that State. The lands there, I think. 
are worth a great deal more than ours, and 
In this 
district, from which. the controversy arose, the 
regular district levy is 60 cents (ours on less 


are assessed much higher, of course. 


valuable property and much lower assessment 
is not more than 25 cents on the $100 worth 
of property) and in addition to that for high 
school purposes they levied $1.50 on the $100 
worth of property, the law specially provided 
for this last mentioned levy. The Supreme 
Court of that State upheld the levy $2.10 on 


298 
S100 worth of property. In my county, a year 
or so ago, I heard a prosperous gentleman be- 
moaning the fact that he pays too much taxes. 
He said he did not know where all the money 
went. I asked how much he paid on his four 
or five hundred acres and personalty. He said 
So4. I] 
of his land was. 
he would not take less than $50 per acre for 
get or had ollered that 
We need the maximum county 
and district That 
alone in my district would be a material help, 


soz or asked him what the assessment 


Ile said SS an acre, but said 
it and could been 
amount cash. 
levies in all the counties. 
und the tax payers would hardly feel that 
increase. The lands in Virginia, I do not be- 
lieve would average one-fourth cash value as- 
Would the useful public-spirited 
citizens object to the maximum school levies, 


sessment. 


on an assessment of not more than one-fourth 
cash market value of their lands? 

Gentlemen, it is our duty to watch the ap- 
propriations that our Legislature makes. We 
now have a surplus of approximately $500,- 
000.00. When the next Legislature meets, in 
January, the our 
higher State institutions such as University 
of Virginia, Virginia Military Institute, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, William and Mary 
Farmville, will be there ask- 


presidents, or heads of 


and Normal, at 
ing for larger appropriations for their respect- 
ive schools. Which need the surplus most— 
our primary rural schools or the former? I 
say that our primary rural schools are in dire 
need of it. If you gentlemen think as I do. 
please do not sit back at home during the next 
session of the Legislature without even writing 
and demanding that your senators and dele- 
gates work for and secure at least $400,000.00 
additional appropriations for the public 
schools. I do not advocate taking from these 
higher institutions, but let the common free 
schools have this surplus. As it is now, our 
higher institutions educate the teachers, and 
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hundreds leave the State every year because 
we are not able to pay them living salaries. 
They get positions in high schools and pri- 
mary schools in other States that pay better. 
We can not employ many of our best teachers 
while present conditions exist. 

I love the Church, Sunday School and the 
Public School. The success of these three to- 
gether are, in my estimation, just as necessary 
lor our moral uplift, education, society, the 
development of agriculture and the develop- 
ment of all other material things as bread is 
necessary to sustain the body. To neglect the 
needs of the public schools is to follow the 
example of the Chinaman who freezes while 
We have 
great opportunities knocking at our doors and 
we do not respond to nearly all of them. We 
trample them under foot. We have not put 
ourselves in a position to know them when we 
see them. 

We should see that all of our teachers open 
school every morning with a short religious 
service. We should see that they preserve 
playground decorum as well as study hour de- 
corum. The lack of playground decorum is 
as much responsible for a large per cent of 
children going to private schools as anything 
else. When we lose a family of children from 
a school we lose that much strength and sym- 
pathy for the cause. 

We should be thorough public school men, 
and always speak in its behalf. Trustees for 
private institutions never lose an opportunity 
to speak in behalf of their schools. Is it not 
incumbent on us to do the same? I make this 
statement, without fear of contradiction from 
any one. If all the public school trustees in 
this*State were thoroughly imbued with pub- 
lic spirit and sympathy for the masses, her 
public schools would certainly be 100 per cent 
better than they are. 


the ground under him is full of coal. 





DATE OF UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS 

The State Board of Education, at its meet- 
ing January 27th. adopted the following as 
the dates for the teachers’ uniform examina- 


tions: 


Spring—April 16-17-18. 

Summer—July 22-23-24. 

It was further decided to give the examina- 
tions on high school and other special subjects 
and on the Teachers’ Reading Course in the 
spring as well as in the summer. 
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FUNDAMENTAL DEFECTS IN OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM 


WILLIS A. JENKINS, Division Superintendent, Newport News, Va. 


It is my idea that a level-headed man is not 
blind to the faults of his sweetheart, but loves 
her with true devotion despite her faults. In 
ihis spirit, I feel free to comment on our pub- 
lic school system. I have lived to see many 
of its defects corrected, and I am anxious to 
perfect still 
the 


see constructive statesmanship 
further this mest important work of 
State. 

The time is ripe, the Legislature is in ses- 
sion, the State Board is composed of men who 
realize that the supreme duty of the State is 
to her educational system. Let others better 
fitted to point out the defects of our system, 
write for the JournaL, and thus bring to the 
attention of the State Beard and through 
them to the Legislature, such modifications as 
may be deemed wise, after these questions 
have been threshed out in discussion. 

If one reads the duties of the division su- 
perintendent, it would seem there was enough 
for him to do, without adding to his duties, 
but if we then turn over and read the duties 
of the school board, we wonder if the superin- 
tendent has anything at all to do. I would 
submit the question: 

Wherein under existing law is a superinten- 
dent responsible for the work of the schools. 
how can he be held legally for the educational 
advantages offered the children of his city or 
county, is he to be blamed if the progress of 
the children in their studies is slow and their 
time wasted? 

We will all admit that the advancement 
educationally of the children is par excellence 
the duty of the school system. We will ad- 
mit, I think, that the superintendent should 
be a trained man, trained in what—pedagogy, 
of course, and yet the law no where gives the 
superintendent any duties in this his special 
work, 

The law does say he shall visit the schools. 
and encourage teachers’ meetings, but—(1) 
The school board determines the studies to be 
pursued, the methods of teaching, and the 


vovernment to be employed. 


(2) The school board suspends or expels 
pupils when the prosperity and elliciency of 
the school make it necessary. 

(3) The district board shall aid teachers in 
maintaining discipline. 

(4) Who has the right to grade the schools, 
to plan the organization of the schools, &e., 
&e. ? 

Most of the duties defined by law, it seems 
to me could be discharged by an office clerk 
at a small salary. Others are perfunctory or 
administrative. We have preached the neces- 
sity of trained men as superintendents, they 
should be educational leaders, but when such 
a man takes hold of a school system in Vir- 
ginia, he has no legal right to organize it. 
If there is no pelitics in the board, no per- 
sonal feeling against the superintendent, and 
if he is so conditioned that the board will 
permit him to take into his hands the work 
legally required of the boards, then all is 
smooth, but if he has not been recommended by 
the local board, or if they are opposed to his 
“frills.” he either has to fight or become a 
figure-head. 

It seems to me the duties of the superinten- 
dent, subject, of course, to the approval of the 
board, should be clearly defined: 

(1) He should be required to organize his 
schools, deciding which shall be primary, 
which grammar schools, ete. 

(2) He should grade the schools, and de- 
termine the grades for each teacher. 

(3) He should determine the 
study for his schools. 

(4) He should provide rules for the gov- 
ernment of the schools. 

(5) He should determine the methods of 
teaching. 

(6) In general, he should be a supervising 
principal of the school system, charged pri- 
marily with all the professional work of 
teaching and administration. 

The superintendent has the 
right to assign and reassign teachers and prin- 
cipals, but this is the only legal right he has 


course of 


been given 
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which strikes directly at the essence oft the 


work in which he ts Supp sed to be an ex- 
pert. 

The cities suffer because our school system 
in its development has left them to be a law 
Wnteo themselves. and city hoards haie been 


} 


: ! 7 
given by law a tendency to run the schools 


regardle SN ot T sie superintende nt. and to de- 
eliye the si pe ponte nde nt nie Adi SOV if he at- 


f / the duties tex which he is 


te m pts O discharge 
supposed to he specially trained. 

There is the widest difference between the 
work of a superintendent who is in close 
teuch with his schools as in cities. and the 
work of the county superintendent whose 
schools are scattered over a territory forty bv 
sixty miles. Yet these superintendents have 
been included under the same duties as city 
superintendents. When in the old Superinten- 
dents’ Conference, this point was brought up, 
every county superintendent almost had some 
school that he thought should be classed as a 
city school. and there trouble arose. 

The legislature fears centralizing power in 
the school superintendent, but it would seem 
that this could be explained. His duties must 
be made to cover his responsibilities, and 
there is no reason to fear his becoming an un- 
controllable political power, The right man 
will let politics alone. 

The district school board shall determine 
the methods of study! Did a district board 
ever know anything about methods of teach- 
ing? 

The county scheols are almost entirely with- 


out any rules for the government of the 
schools. Should not the superintendent pre- 
pare such rules, have them approved by the 
district board, and look to their enforcement ? 

The schoo] board shall determine the course 
of study! Did a school board ever prepare a 
course of study ¢ 

In practice the superintendent has done 
What he could with these professional ques- 
tions, and beards have acquiesced but condi- 
tions have from time to time been unfortunate, 
but such unfortunate cases will continue un- 
til the legal status of the superintendent is 
clearly determined. 

I would not give the superintendent any 
inore power that he has now, but I would 
charge him with the organization and admin- 
istration of the school system especially in all 
things which bear directly on the teaching 
process and the advancement of the child in 
his studies, and the government of the schools, 
leaving him to delegate his power as the ne- 
cessities of the system demand. He should al- 
ways be subject to the school board except as 
provided in existing laws, but the superinten- 
dent and not the school board should indicate 
all the work which is purely professional, and 
this, in my judgment, must be made clear in 
the Jaw before our school system will ever 
run as smoothly as it might. 

Our State superintendent knows the, needs 
of the school system and is ready to do his 
part. The question is, is this a need? Let 
superintendents, who feel as I do, voice their 
sentiments now. 





GIRLS’ AND BOYS POULTRY CLUBS IN VIRGINIA 


The Girls and Boys Poultry Clubs which 
were started in Virginia by Jos. Wm. King- 
horne, of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, November, 1912, have proven more pop- 
ular than was expected, the children having 
shown great interest in this work since its in- 
ception. 

It has not been the purpose of the depart- 
ment to see how many clubs it was possible to 
form the first vear. but to start in a few coun- 


ties in which it was thought good progress 


could be made and lay a foundation for future 
work. Throughout the three counties chosen 
eleven clubs were formed, consisting of about 
200 members, who pursued the course of study 
and carried out the instructions laid down by 
the department officers. This consisted of 
reading the department bulletins, writing a 
compesition on poultry management, followed 
later by the actual work of securing settings 
of eggs from standard-bred stock and raising 


the chicks. 
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During the winter, meetings of the clubs 
were held and among other things the children 
were taught the value of producing the infer- 
tile egg and how to grade and pack eggs prop- 
erly for market. In several instances the in- 
structor in charge of club work assembled the 
children of a neighborhood on Saturday at one 
of the farms of their section and gave them a 
practical demonstration, showing how to set a 
hen, feed the chickens, care for the poultry- 
houses, ete. 

At the State Fair, recently held in Rich- 
mond, Va., the first exhibit ef the poultry 
raised by the members of the Girls and Boys 
Poultry Clubs was held. This exhibit num- 
bered about 200 birds and was a feature of the 
poultry show held in the main building. Be- 
sides several handsome silver cups, and other 
special prizes donated by public-spirited citi- 
zens of the State, the club members competed 
for and received the same prize meney from 
the fair association as the other exhibitors, 
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This 
generous treatment by the Virginia State fair 
incentive for the children to 
raise better poultry, and many of the club 


but did not have to compete with them. 
officials is an 


members are already planning for a larger and 
better exhibit at the fairs for the coming year. 
In addition to the many prizes that have been 
given to the members of these clubs arrange- 
ments are now being made to take the mem- 
ber doing the best work to Washington, D. C., 
with all expenses paid, to receive a diploma 
from the Secretary of Agriculture in consid- 
eration of the work he has done. Besides see- 
ing the city during this week this boy will 
stay in Washington, with the corn club boys 
from this and other States, and will meet 
President Wilson. This boy is Wilson Ford, 
of Church Road, Virginia. 

Vote—Mr. Kinghorne will be pleased to give 
any further information concerning the poul- 
try clubs of Virginia.—Ebrror. 





CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ee 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary; MRS. L. R. DASHIELL, Director Citizens Leagues 


This is the season when our association has 
to arrange its finances for the vear. As the 
school people of the State doubtless know, the 
association is not supported from the State 
treasury. The Southern Education Board 
gives us a contribution; and, in addition to 
this sum, we find it necessary to raise from 
citizens of the State $2,000 a year. One good 
inan in Richmond contributes $500, while sev- 
eral give $100. 

We find it necessary to raise from league 
dues and active memberships not less than 
S400 this year, if we are to do as well as we 
did last year. In 1913 over 100 leagues were 
kind enough to send us a dollar to help the 
work along; this year we hope to raise at least 
$200 from this source and we are not going 
to insist upon this contribution, for it is in no 
sense obligatory. We just believe that those 
who believe in our work and belong to flour- 
ishing leagiies will see that the dollar is ap- 


propriated. 


About four hundred teachers became active 


members ef the association in 1913 by send- 
ing us the annual dues of twenty-five cents. 


Can we not have one thousand teachers to do 
this in 1914? We need your help, and 
all, we need you. We want you 
of the Co-operative Association ; 


above 
as a member 
we want you 
to feel that you have a part in the work we 
are trying to do for the country schools. Some 
have asked, May I not pay a dollar instead of 
twenty-five cents? If you are a man making 
a good salary in high school or college, we 
shall be delighted for you to thus help the 
If you are just a plain teacher 
we say, No. Will you be one of the thousand 
to become an active member of the association 
and thus render a much needed help? If so 
let us hear from you. 

It is the purpose of the association to issue 
this vear an official publication giving an ac- 
count of its work with special attention to 
league news. All active members and all offi- 


association. 
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cers of contributing leagues will be sent this 
publication free of cost. 
SCORE CARDS RECEIVED DURING THE PAST MONTH 
Aspen Wall Graded, Charlotte, W. Curtis 
Bailey, Misses Payne and Baldwin; Jolitts, 
Norfolk county, Miss Nora Peek; Darwin 
Graded, Dickenson, Miss Grizzle; Bates, Eliz- 
abeth City, T. IK. Anderson; Ashburn Graded, 
Loudoun, R. F. Braden and Misses Ankers, 
Brooks and Lyon: Wharf Lane No. 8, 
Mathews, Miss Louise Leffler; Estes, Prince 
George, Miss C. R. Atkins; Pine View, Lunen- 
burg, Miss Georgia Justice; Ebony High, 
Brunswick, Miss Margaret M. Arnett; Dar- 
win Graded, Dickenson, P. S. Keel, principal; 
Mountain View, Franklin, Miss Cordia Ber- 
nard and Miss Elizabeth Thompson; Holbeth, 
Lunenburg, Miss A. M. Gaulding and Miss 
M. M. Evans; Bethany, Charles City, Miss 
Ethel B. Hubbard. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


The Wheatlands League of Bedford county 
will contribute to the building of a 30x 36 ad- 
dition to the present school $450.00. This 
offer has been laid before the trustees and the 
division superintendent, who are desirous of 
adding to the present capacity of the school 
building. 

ss & 


The Konnarock ChriStian Association, of 
Washington county, has just contributed $5.00 
to the league work of the Co-operative Edu- 
cation Association. Through the efforts of 
this league a new public school has been built 
at a cost of $9.500.00, the citizens contributing 
$7.500.00 of the amount. 

The Sandy Point school of Charles City 
county, which is also used for Sunday School 
and public worship, has an active league. The 
patrons bought an acre of ground and do- 


HOW ARE YOU EDUCATED? 


A professor in the University of Chicago 
told his pupils that he should consider them 
educated in the best sense of the word when 
they could say yes to every one of the questions 


nated the rough lumber and the School Board 
built a school costing $400.00. The league has 
painted the building inside and outside, oiled 
the floors; put shades to the windows; bought 
pictures and lamps; purchased an organ and 
twelve chairs and a cooking outfit for the 
girls as well as tools for the boys. The Junior 
O. U. A. M. of Holdcroft presented the school 
with a flag and pole and a Bible. 


a SF 


The Mann School league, of Chesterfield, 
will observe a health meeting in January. This 
school has an active league. Several other 
leagues of the same county which have under- 
taken good work are the league at Bethia 
School, Swift Creek, Winterpock, and Mose- 
ley’s Junction. 


a 


New leagues have been formed at Conic- 
ville, Shenandoah county, with Mr. Erasmus 
A. Lutz, president; at Axtell, Buckingham 
county, with Mrs. Chas. McCulloch, president ; 
at Oak, New Kent county, with Mrs. J. W. 
ranks, president; at Culpeper, a Mothers’ 
Club, with Mrs. R. T. Green, president. At 
Profitt,- Albemarle county, with Mrs. Leake, 
president; at Free Union, with Miss Bessie 
Dunn, president; at Midway, Albemarle 
county, with Miss Blanche Carter; and at 
Ivy, Mr. B. D. Brown, president. At Pizaro, 
Floyd county, Mr. I. F. Martin, president; at 
Seaford, York county, Mr. G. E. Purgold. 
president; at Alberta, Brunswick county, Mrs. 
liarry Griffin, president. 


st SF SF 


All leagues are requested to hold a Good 
Roads meeting this month; a Health Meeting 
in February and a Better Farming Meeting in 
March. 


that he should put to them. It may interest 
vou to read the questions. Here they are: 
Has education given you sympathy with all 
good causes and made you espouse them? 
Has it made you public-spirited ? 
Has it made you a brother to the weak? 
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Have you learned how to make friends and 
keep them? 

Do you know what it is to be a friend your- 
self ? 

Can you look an honest man or 
woman straight in the eye? 

Do you see anything to love in a little 
child ? 

Will a lonely dog follow you in the street? 

Can you be high-minded and happy in the 
meanest drudgeries of life? 

Do you think washing dishes and hoeing 
corn just as compatible with high thinking as 


a pure 


piano playing or golf? 

Are you good for anything to yourself? 

Can you be happy alone? 

Can you look out on the world and see any- 
thing except dollars and cents? 

Can vou look into a mud puddle by the way- 
side and see the clear sky? 

Can you see anything in the mud puddle? 

Can vou look into the sky at night and see 
beyond the stars? 





A TEACHER’S RESOLUTIONS 
To look on the bright side. 
To talk less and teach more. 
To help pupils help themselves. 
To earn more than I am paid for. 
To care for the health of pupils. 
To read from a good book each day. 
To teach wholesome truth by example. 
To be what I would have my pupils be. 
To be clean in person, speech and thought. 
To keep my head cool and my heart warm. 
To remember the joys and forget the sor- 
rows. 


To follow the footsteps of the Great 
Teacher. 

To awaken minds and develop thinking 
power. 

To know my pupils better and love them 
more. 
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To get all the good, clean fun out of life 
that I can. 

To teach the dignity of labor and the joy 
of service. 

To take at least thirty minutes’ open-air 
exercise each day. 

To be loyal to my pupils, to my patrons and 
to my board. 

C. F. Prxg, 
In Journal of Education for March 2, 

1911. 
Ithica, Michigan. 





HEALTH MEASURES. 


As a member of the Good Health Club, I 
promise for my own physical benefit to live 
according to the following rules: 

“First. To be regular in all that I do, 
namely: to rise at the same time each morn- 
ing; to retire at the same time each night; to 
eat at the same time each day and not be- 
tween meals. 

“Second. To sleep in a room where at least 
one window is open.” 

“Third. To eat the food I have learned to 
be nourishing and to know when I have had 
enough. 

“Fourth. To drink eight glasses of water 
each day, two before breakfast, two before 
dinner, two after school and two before re- 
tiring. 

“Fifth. To walk and sit with my head and 
shoulders well back and my chest well for- 
ward. 

“Sixth. To fill my lungs with fresh air be- 
fore each meal. 

“Seventh. To spend as much of my time as 
I can in the sunshine. 

“Eighth. To live entirely without stimu- 
lants. 

“Ninth. To brush my teeth every morning 
and before retiring at night.” 

—The Educational Exchange. 





Hmong the Colleges 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


The first term of the session closed December 

‘th, with a total enrollment of 517 students. 

\ revival of interest in the Maury and Lee Lit- 
erary Societies is shown by increased membership 
l by the societies, of a 


by the publication, 


monthly literary magazine, entitled 
Line.”’ 

The opening number of the V. P. I. Bulletin ap- 
peared about the middle of December. It contains, 
among other items of interest, photographs and 
write-ups of the new President and the new pro- 
fessors, a review by Dr. McBryde, of Eggleston and 


“The Firing 
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Bruere’s book, “The Work of the Rural School,” 
un address by President Eggleston, on ‘‘Education 
and Citizen .”’ and one by President Lyon G. 
Tyler, on “Tragedy in Agriculture.’’ 

“The Vv. P. I. was represented at the State Edu- 
cational Conference in Lynchburg by President Eg- 


gieston and Professor Hudnall, of the Depertment 


of Englis! 


At the meeting of the Board of Visitors, in 
November, Mr. Wm. D. Saunders was elected Pro- 
fessor of Dall Husbandry Professor W. J. 
Schoene, the Stat Entomologist, arrived recently 

npanied by his family. Mr. 


in Blacksburg, accom 
L. W. Summers, associate in Animal Husbandry, 
f his father’s death. 


has resigned on account of 

The County Demonstrators’ Course and _ the 
Winter Short Course for Farmers will begin early 
in January and February respectively. Kach 


course is to continue for one month. 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


On Saturday night, in the chapel of the college, 
Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, Edgar Allen Poe professor 
of English literature in the University of Virginia, 
delivered the first of the annual series of lectures 
hefore a large and appreciative audience. Profes- 
cor Smith spoke on “The Ministry of Poetry.’’ He 
laid emphasis upon the power of the poet to prophesy 
the future, to interpret the present, and to recall 
the past. 

President Webb delivered an address at the an- 
nual meeting of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation held in Lynchburg on the 15th of January. 


STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARMVILLE 


Twenty-two young ladies were graduated from the 
State Female Normal School on January 26th, and 
practically all of them have already entered upon 
their work as teachers in the public schools of the 
State. 

Full Diploma—Misses Annie Banks, Victoria, Va.; 
Mary Louise Carnes, Big Stone Gap, Va.; Alma O. 
Carver, Miller School, Va.; Lockey Emily Delp, Elk 
Creek, Va.; Mary Shepherd Jones, Suffolk, Va.; Co- 
rinne Kemper, Roanoke, Va.; Bertie Jeffress Nich- 
olson, Creeds, Va., and Alma Terrell Poindexter, 
Lynchburg, Va.; 

Professional Diploma—Misses Gertrude Wilson 
Gilliam, Farmville, Va.; Lucy Mary Heath, Roanoke, 
Va.: Margaret Marshall Helm, Warrenton, Va.; 
Mary Margaret Huddle, Ivanhoe, Va.: Mary Almeta 
Jordan, Bluefield, W. Va.; Edna Lorena Minton, 
Jonesville, Va.; Isabell E. Moore, Victoria, Va.; 
Evelyn Garrett Purcell, Schuyler, Va., and Susanne 
Roche Watkins, Midlothian, Va. 

Kindergarten Diploma—Misses Virginia W. Atkin- 
son, Clifton Forge, Va.; Fannie Harrison Price, 
Java, Va., and Katherine Field Woodward, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Normal Professional Certificate—Misses Annie 
Rudd Stone, Rustburg, Va., and Lena Hazel Thomp- 
son, Ashland, Va. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, HARRISONBURG, VA. 


January 17, 1914. 
The editorial for the school annual, “The School- 
ma’am” volume V, has just been completed. Miss 


Florence Keezell, of Rockingham county, is editor-in- 
chief; the business manager is Miss Freida John- 
son, of Loudoun county. The art editors are Misses 
Irene Meserole and Mary Joseph Davis, of Harri- 
sonburg and Richmond, respectively. The associate 
editors in the various departments are the follow- 
ing: Misses Mary Wallace Buck, of Warren county; 
Lula Shrader, of Bland county; Sallie Rome, of 
Warwick county; Margaret Anderson Burke, of 
King William county; Margaret Hagan, of Mont- 
gomery county; Reba Beard, of Rockingham county; 
Mary Abbott Cook, of Danville, and Edna Hyer, of 
Florida. 

The Normal School is co-operating with Division 
Superintendent Hulvey in publishing an educationa 
year book for Rockingham county, containihg many 
valuable tacts of information regarding the work of 
the rural schools and the school work of this sec- 
tion in general. It will be well illustrated with cuts 
from photographs showing persons, buildings and 
equipment. 

On the anniversary of General Lee’s birthday the 
Lee Literary Society of the school joined with the 
Harrisonburg chapter of the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy in an appropriate celebration of the day. 
A feature of the occasion was the presentation of a 
Confederate fiag to the school by the Daughters of 
the Confederacy, 

By the recent return to school of several former 
students the number in the senior class has been 
swelled to more than seventy. It is expected that 
all these young ladies will receive the full diploma 
of the school either in June or August. 

J. W. WAYLAND. 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


On December 5th the anniversary of founding of 
Phi Beta Kappa was celebrated, when Dr. E. A. 
Grosvenor ,of Amherst College, president of the 
United Chapter, delivered the address on the Status 
of the College Student. He was on the same occa- 
sion invested with the degree of LL.D. by the rector 
of the Board of Visitors, Mr. R. M. Hughes. After 
the initiation of the new members, who were Judge 
R.R. Prentiss, of Richmond, Dr. J. P. McConnell, 
of Radford, Dr. A. E. Winship, of Boston, Mr. George 
A. Plimpton, of New York, and among the alumni 
of the college, Dr. E. L. B. Goodwin, Mr. R. E. 
Henley, Dr. W. B. Newcomb, and Prof. C. A. Taylor, 
the Society and invited guests enjoyed refreshments 
in the college library. 

The first of a series of lectures instituted by the 
Spotswood Club was given December 13th by Dr. 
W. R. Montgomery, of Richmond College, on the 
Military Man as Artist. Afterwards the club enter- 
tained its friends with a reception. 

The Richmond Alumni of the college had a repre- 
sentative before the Board of Visitors in the interest 
of raising an endowment. 

The boy scouts were entertained by the students 
on December 22d, when the little fellows were roy 
ally treated and put through their favorite athletic 
and gustatory stunts. 

Prof. H. E. Bennett addressed the teachers of 
Portsmouth recently on the subject of Individual 
Teaching. 

Steps are being taken to get out the Colonial Echo 
earlier than usual. It promises to be up to the ex 
eellent standard of past years. 
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All the students returned after the Christmas 
holidays and there have been several additions to 
roll, which now is larger than the total enrollment 
of last session with prospects of a considerable in- 
crease in the second term, which begins February 
ist, immediately after the close of the midyear ex- 
aminations, extending January 23d to 31st. 

Prof. John W. Ritchie attended as a delegate, Jan- 
vary 7, 1914, the meeting at Battle Creek, Mich., 
called to consider the question of Race Betterment. 
The convention was composed of men and women of 
note from all over the country. Prof. Ritchie will 
talk to the student body on what he saw and heard 
at this meeting. 

Judge George L. Christian delivered the annual 
address on General Lee’s birthday, January 19th, 
before the faculty and students. 





RADFORD NORMAL SCHOOL 


The joint Educational Congress of the Sixth and 
Ninth Congressional Districts ‘will be held at the 
normal school March 5th, 6th, 7th. Many of the 


leading educators of the State are on the program. 
A large attendance is expected from the Sixth and 
Ninth Congressional Districts and from two counties 
of the Fifth Congressional District. 

Miss Mary Porter, international Y. W. C. A. sec- 
retary, recently visited the normal school and gave 
several addresses on the work of the Y. W. C. A. in 
the colleges and normal schools. The Y. W. C. A. 
of the Radford Normal School is in a very flourish- 
ing condition. 

The second quarter of the normal school opened 
January 5th. Almost every student returned to the 
school. Several new students entered. The interest 
in the Domestic Science and Manual Arts Courses is 
very marked; both of these departments have ex- 
cellent equipment. 

The preparation of the students of the Radford 
Normal School is very satisfactory. Most of the 
students are graduates of the high schools in their 
respective communities. A considerable number of 
teachers are also taking courses. 

The Ingles Literary Society gave an interesting 
celebration of Lee’s birthday. Prof. J. E. Avent 
gave an address before the society and public on 
the life and character of General Lee. 





Our Letter Bor 


SCHOOL PROGRESS IN FAUQUIER COUNTY 


Editor Journal: 

At request of Mr. E. Albert Smith, I am writ- 
ing you as briefly as I may, in regard to condi- 
tions in schools of Scott district of this county. 
We have twenty-one white and five colored teach- 
ers, one high school with five teachers, one with 
three, and a graded school with three teachers, 
and have contracted for a four-room (with audi- 
torium over them) high school building, at Dela- 
plane, to be completed by August Ist, 1914. Three 
single-room schools will be consolidated by the 
Delaplane school. The Plains High School will 
have a nine months’ session, and no white school 
will run less than eight months. The average 
salary of our white teachers is $51 per month, and 
we pay three colored male teachers $30, and two 
females $25. We have two sanitary outhouses at 
all but four of these schools, and I have now con- 
tracted for building these four extra houses im- 
mediately after Christmas. At two of our schools 
we find it impossible to locate outhouses one hun- 
dred yards from school building, and at several 
rural schools I have been unable to get any one 
to do scavenger work, and at such places think 
better to use ‘‘dug-out’’ with plenty of lime, than 
boxes or draws. We are using water coolers in 
our schools and individual drinking cups in most 
of them, or in just as many of them as we can 
influence their use. I see room for many improve- 
ments, as to better pay for teachers, etc., etc., but 
ve are compelled to work with minimum county 
and district levy. The attendance on our schools 
is not proportionate with our school population, 
and I would strongly advocate a good, practical 
ompulsory law. 

Yours very truly, 
W. B. SMITH, 
Clerk District Board. 


A SCHOOL SURVEY OF ORANGE COUNTY 


Editor Journal: 

I propose to give a brief survey of the educa- 
tional condition of Orange county. The matter is 
a very important one and one that has given me 
much concern. Coming into Virginia from a sister 
State, where I was connected with the schools of 
a progressive county, I was impressed very favora- 
bly with the progressiveness of the educational 
system of Orange county, where I am doing demon- 
stration work. I have been encouraged very much 
by the co-operation of the District School Board, 
District Superintendent and_ teachers. I have 
found nearly all of the teachers awake to the con- 
ception of the functions of the rural school, that 
of doing the utmost to uplift the rural commun- 
ity, so that the solution of the problem of the re- 
lation between the school and industry must begin 
with those now having school to enter industry. 
In its fuller development, vocational guidance 
must have a vital influence upon the earliest years 
of school training, as well as upon the broadest 
preparation for the learned professions. Then the 
two fundamental questions to be answered: First, 
are the occupations in which the boys and girls 
are employed of such a nature that they will train 
for a competence in later life? Second, is the 
immediate wage received of sufficient importance 
to counterbalance the tremendous loss of power in 
those who face life unprepared? 

These two questions can only be answered by 
studying the conditions of the school and the com- 
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munity. Therefore, in an agricultural community 
we need to keep our educational work close to the 
needs and capacities of the people. While none 
of us would limit education in any of its phases, 
we must nevertheless emphasize the importance of 
training the mind of our citizens by means of the 
very occupations and affairs by which they live. 
Then, could any of our teachers do better work 
than to encourage our boys and girls to join corn 
and canning clubs? 

I was very favorably impressed by the consoli- 
dation of the rural schools in Orange county. 


When I arrived at Barboursville, I found an up- 


to-date graded school with an enrollment of sev- 
enty-five. The school is situated in a very fertile 
section and the general appearances of surround- 
ing conditions are good. Leaving Barboursville 
I went through the Somerset Valley. Here I was 
convineed that I was in the most beautiful country 
I ever witnessed. The Somerset High School is 
an up-to-date building, with an enrollment of 175 
pupils. These pupils are brought to school every 
morning in covered wagons. From here I went 
to Orange, one of the wealthiest towns of the 
State, and found a very modern and thoroughly 
equipped high school building, with an enrollment 
of 375. Going through the Rapidan neighborhood 
to Raccoon Ford, I found naturally, fertile fields 
and when I arrived at Zoar High School I found 
a school doing good work, with an agricultural in- 
terest at heart. I was told that the people of 
this section contributed one-half the cost of the 
new building, proving conclusively to me that they 
see the need of community education. Going 
through the wilderness, I found an entirely differ- 
ent situation than I expected. The people are 
very co-operative and on the right road to success. 
Mine Run, another high school, erected in sight 
of the breastworks of the battle of Mine Run, 
where the patrons also contributed one-half the 
cost of the building, is doing good work, as well 
as the High School at Unionville. Lahore, the 
next neighborhood I visited, I found a very pros- 
perous people, with the Lahore Graded Schools 
abreast of the times, At Thorn Hill is another 
modern, up-to-date Graded School, in a fine acre 
lot, given to the school board by a loyal public- 
spirited citizen. 

Gordonsville supports a splendid High School 
building, with ample grounds for the development 
of muscle, as well as brains. This school is 
situated in a ten-acre lot, which the school board 
owns; a fine place for gardening in connection 
with the teaching of agriculture. 

I don’t want to leave out the one-room schools. 
While they soon will be extinct in Orange county, 
they nevertheless are doing good work in their 
Places. I am glad to say that while I was in the 
Sunnyside neighborhood, I found patrons, teachers 
and pupils anxious for the new high school build- 
ing, which will be built in the very near future. 

This progressiveness is due entirely to the peo- 
ple of the county. Much credit, however, will 
have to be given to the progressive Division Super- 
intendent. These new buildings have all been 
built during his supervision and I have found 
him very co-operative and progressive, always, 
however, with the interest of the schools at heart. 

The people have been fortunate in having am- 
ple school grounds They lack, however, being 
kept in the attractive condition they should be. 
I would like to see the teachers of the county 
excite enough civic pride in their patrons and 


pupils to make every school yard a place of so 
much attractiveness that the child will be glad to 
say, “I helped to do this.” 
W. L. KIRBY. 
THE STATE COURSE OF STUDY 

Editor Journal: As everybody knows, the 
present course of study in Virginia schools is not 
the result of immediate intelligent choice. It is 
largely an inheritance modified by contemporary 
and local ideals and fashions. For it to be a 
perfect course of study would set it apart from 
all other human institutions. It does agree in 
general outlines with the course of instruction 


& * 


for the children and youth in all civilized lands 
[ts purpose is the development of the mind by a 
systematic knowledge of and_ practice in lan- 
guage, number and quantity, mechanics, the 
sciences and the history of the race. It is safe 
to say that it is to become nearer perfect not by 
any revolutionary changes, but by a gradual fit- 
ting of it more surely to the end sought. That 
the course of study, as we now have it, is some- 
times misused through personal bias, ignorance 
and indolence, is evident, and the popular hue 
and cry against some features of it is in part at 
least due to the misuse. The greatest dangers 
to which it is liable arise from those extremists 
who, on the one hand, maintain that accurate 
stenographers and submissive subordinates, the 
producers of the biggest crops of corn and the 
fattest hogs are the only legitimate fruits to he 
plucked from the State’s educational tree, and 
those martialists, on the other hand, who even in 
this day and age, fail to ‘“‘connect up’’ school and 
life. We need both proficient workers and fin- 
ished scholars, but more imperative than this is 
the call for well-rounded, well-informed, reason- 
able human beings. The course of study which 
will give us that sort of people in the world is 
what we want. 

In the face of hostile criticism, the familiar 
figures show that the common school, the high 
school and the college are justified by their pro- 
duct—the boys and girls, men and women, who 
have had school training. 

More funds, larger salaries, higher social and 
educational ideals are still in Virginia at least 
the most worthy objects of effort of all who love 
the schools and the children. 

There is no attempt in these generalizations to 
dodge the close at hand issues: Have we too few or 
too many subjects; shall commercial arithmetic 
and bookkeeping displace algebra; English class- 
ics, Latin; cooking, carpentry and the school gar- 
den, physics and chemistry? ‘The answer to this 
question is, the fundamentals first, after that all 
that the ability of the teacher can possibly con- 
tribute in the refinement and scope of the child’s 
life. Then intelligent and close supervision by 
those qualified to know and to know why they 
know. 

W. D. SMITH. 
Prin. Sco‘tsville High School. 





KING GEORGE COUNTY NOTES 


Editor Journal: 

King George is only just awakening to her duty 
and possibilities in the line of education. We have 
had public schools many, many years, but the inter- 
est and co-operation of the patrons in the education 
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of their children, in general, is practically new. Just 
two years ago there was not a single Civic Im- 
provement League in the public schools of this 
county. Now there is a live, active one in most 
every school in Shiloh District, and they are doing 
splendid work. cat 

The league of the Madison School, in appreciation 
of the School Board building them a nice two-room 
school in place of the unsightly, weather-beaten, 
old one-room house, has laid off the grounds in an 
ideal manner for a playground and enclosed it with 
a nice fence; also put two coats of paint on the 
building, and are ever ready to co-operate with the 
teachers for every improvement. The Shiloh League 
purchased an organ several weeks ago, and is also 
busy and active for advancement, as are most all 
others. 

Welcome School league had an oyster supper on 
last Friday, and realized a nice sum to be used for 
the improvement of the school house and grounds. 

Special mention should be made of the efforts of 
Miss Ethel Beazley, teacher of the Hop Yard School, 
in Rappahannock District, to organize a league, and 
I hope to be able to report one there very shortly. 

D. FRANK COAKLEY, 
Division Superintendent. 





A LIVE SUPERINTENDENT IN FLOYD COUNTY 


Editor Journal: 

It is gratifying to know that the schools of our 
county are progressing nicely under the efficient 
management of our new division superintendent, 
Professor I. L. Epperly. I am writing you from 
Locust Grove. He (the superintendent) has long 
ago visited all of the schools in this district, and 
has classified and graded them. The teachers have 
found out what he wished them to do, and have 
taken to their work with a great deal of interest, 
It is a new and progressive administration in school 
work, such as we have never had before. He has 
thus given teachers, patrons and the people gen- 
erally what they long have needed. 

On Friday before Christmas Mr. J. Byron Poff, 
teacher of Cheoke School, had Patrons’ Day. Six 
patrons and some others were present. The day 
was a busy one for the students. Many recitations 
and speeches were heard. Mrs. J. J. Poff, one of 
our wideawake patrons, treated the entire school to 
candy. This is a large school, having over forty 
students on roll. Mr. Poff, the teacher, has lined 
the interior of his house with wall paper, and put 
up window shades and built a good platform at the 
door. In consequence much interest is being mani- 
fested. 

At the Grove school, which is being taught by 
Miss Bura Cole, principal, and Miss Eugenia Al- 
dredge, assistant, much has been done to awaken 
the people to their duty. A box supper was given, 
and $31.80 were collected. A library has been or- 
dered. 

Teachers’ meetings have been called, Patrons’ 
Days have been observed, and the school of about 
fifty students is in fine trim. Much other valuable 
work is being done in the county, all of which 
comes from the willing, determined work of our 
superintendent, Mr. Epperly. 

While Floyd county lies upon the plateau com- 
posed of Floyd, Carroll and Grayson counties, no 
railroad traverses this mountain country, and at 
this writing a deep snow is upon the ground. It is 
drifted high and frozen hard. Hence wagons have 


not passed over the roads since the first of the 
month. Yet the educational work is still going on. 
The people of this county will thrive in an educa- 
tional way as never before. This will be due to 
the noble efforts of our highly esteemed division 
superintendent. 
NOAH WILSON, 
Clerk of Locust Grove District. 
January 14, 1914. 


CRITICISES BOOKS 


Editor Journal: 

It seems that all the teachers have certain books 
that they do not like, and I am afraid that it will 
be hard to get books that will suit all, but one con- 
solation is, that it would be very hard to find worse, 
so that any change I think will be for the better. 

1 consider the second and third year (high 
school) English books the worst in the whole course 
and the least suited to teach in the average high 
school, namely: Huntington’s Elements of Compo- 
sition and Lockwood and Emerson’s Composition 
and Rhetoric. 

They would be very good for a teachers’ normal, 
but they are not suited for the rural high school. 
First, neither of them have enough concrete exam- 
ples of the different figures of speech. Instead, they 
devote a large amount of space to letter writing, 
which is taught in detail from the third grade up. 
Then they refer to many books and stories that 
none of the high school pupils have read and which 
are not in the average school library, and hence are 
not available. They are very good books for the 
teacher to make an outline by for the class, but 
they are almost valueless to the pupils, and the 
pupils get very little from them out of class, and 
the average teacher does not have the proper time 
to devote to the class unless the pupil has prepared 
the lesson beforehand. 

Let us try to improve both our text books and 
our teachers. To do the latter, their salaries must 
be raised. 

Yours truly, 
H. E. POTTER, 
Principal Mine Run High School. 
Mine Run, Va., January 12, 1914. 





UNIFORM SYSTEM OF EXAMINATION FOR 


STATE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
Editor Journal: 
OUTLINE OF SYSTEM 

1. The examinations should be made out by the 
State Board of Examiners and should be made to 
cover the entire high school course. The examina- 
tion in English, for instance, should cover the en- 
tire four years’ course in that subject. So with the 
examinations in mathematics, history, Latin, sci- 
ence and the languages. They should be made tests 
of knowledge of principles and their application 
rather than tests of memory or ability to “cram.” 
The division superintendents should hold the exami- 
nations and correct the papers, which should be re 
viewed by the State Board of Examiners. 

2. The examinations should be held in April, so 
as to give time to secure final results by the clos- 
ing of the high schools. 

3. State recognition should be based on the re- 
sults of these examinations. 
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ADVANTAGES 
1. Such a system would unify the high schovl 
work of the Stai 
» It would be a means of comparing the effi- 


State high schools. 


ciency of the 
3 uniform standard that high 


3. It would set a 
schools would strive to reach 
1 It would enable the Department of Public In- 
struction to direct the work and to emphasize the 
essentials. 
as an impartial and an accurate 


D. It would serve 
test of the worth of the individual pupil so far as 


School 


THEORY AND PRACTICE EXAMINATION 

It is announced by the Department of Public In- 
struction that the questions on Theory and Practice 
to be asked in the spring examination will be based 
on Gilbert's “What Children Study and Why.” This 
book, which is published by Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York, is one of the works selected for the 
teachers reading course for the year ending June 
30, 1914. It is sold postpaid for $1.10; ten or more 
copies to one address, transportation prepaid, may 
be had for $1.00 apiece. 


EK. R. CHESTERMAN. 


TENTATIVE APPORTIONMENT OF THE HIGH 
AND GRADED SCHOOL FUND BY COUNTIES 


The following apportionments based upon the 
population and number of schools in each county 
have just been made for the session 1913-1914. A 
number of graded schools for which apportionments 
are made are marked conditional, which means that 
they must be made to comply with the required 
and sanitary conditions indicated in 


ventilating 
16 on graded school report. 


questions 14, 15 and 


High Graded 

Counties. School School 
Fund. Fund 

Accomac . $2,500 $1,300 
Albemarle ...... , ee eerie te 1,050 
Alexandria ..... AE oA SCS eels 950 
Alleghany 900 700 
Amelia 650 850 
Amherst 800 1,300 
Appomattox 550 400 
Augusta 2,000 725 
Bath . re 
Bedford 1,500 850 
oo: _———e Me ; ee: 800 150 
Botetourt 1,500 775 
Jrunswick 650 1,400 
Buchanan 400 550 
Buckingham 900 825 
Campbell 1,100 1,175 
Caroline 700 1,600 
Carroll rr 650 600 
Charles City . oi biateeeaioee 925 
Charlotte > iscu Roe 1,325 
Charlottesville : as - ieee 
Chesterfield 250 1,435 
CYarke ..... 550 150 
750 200 


fraig 
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any examination can do this. 

6. It would put both teachers and pupils on their 
mettle and high school graduation would no longer 
be considered a “snap.” 

7. It would give pupils that go through their high 
school course on exemptions some valuable experi- 
ence in taking examinations. 

S. It would add importance to the office of divis- 
ion superintendents and would give the incumbents 
a much stronger hold upon their high schools. 

Respectfully, 
F. B. FITZPATRICK, 
Division Superintendent of Bristol City, Va. 


Mews 


CN. Siig we ois Das ee ee 550 475 
OIE oc wok ke oc cle See eee SOO 1,550 
MN, 22s cs tasers hw arate Steals 400 500 
| TREES sa anerra roe ea Aa ara 700 1,100 
A OS a |) i a oe ee meee 300 
RE ern el cs ee Sea peer anh 900 TOO 
REE ad oe a ate ee foe Seach 750 $50 
PENA. his sic owcmee  ee k eiiaie 2,400 700 
NER oes era ore eae er enS «5h dag eae 300 150 
RE ee tse ae ets tts eee eee SOO 775 
NID sian ute Ricca a etc tarot chee reereunaals 400 450 
PONNERS Gow Sack. ko Saanile oS S00 450 
SEM er ect ae ices Coin ek nein 1,100 675 
en he RI TCE at Mei nen iny SERBS IC Cm 1,100 900 
CINE oi onde eivic, dw Re Siete ec 409 625 
EIR eae ee coins ae ieee 1,750 550 
Nace creas rt pee bi ee a 350 775 
a UNONS (25,5 am 60s ee Claes 400 500 
UNNI) olivnssboassire slaneatereccoae ie eepra aie ts 1,800 2,425 
DN se ho ae a ae 1,860 350 
TT EER LE EEG Teal Cs ED 1,100 1,575 
Reso oneres ie grave ate Clon ALE G00 1,200 
RUINED oo sass be ewloteww eats 650 200 
Se ee 900. 1,350 
Pe MN, ores 5 oslo Few a oe eels 400) 201 
Ming OMG Qucen ... 2... cc ccsecss ,200 325 
MRM SN ooo Siva. cee eo iewin tees! wien ide 
Mine Wem . ...6 chs ceesceues 950 350 
RENE co oe eet, 2 1,125 425 
ke PA Ls BONE ear ney Ser ae os re ER 1,100 1,400 
PUI Sc cheese ey rene 2,125 Yau 
IES ai has cazia vc ne ncien et ea 400 1,050 
Lunenburg .......... Ber, * Sane « Were 600 1,175 
WINE gS icin hes eee ee 300 575 
II oe csc ects ie nen eels 1,600 225 
PROCKIOMDUPE ookik ss cee s. canaccae< 2,350 700 
IEE Sos 2 rk ey A ee 1,550 550 
WN en sce 1,200 850 
IVGMMOWMIONE onc sick ceuwddecacnn 1,050 5d0 
are tee en nerd poe aia na game 1,250 525 
PRR NN, oh x chs soe pate a aid ie ae oe a 900 
PIOTTOME COUMLV «4... cde cc cuweces 1 250 1,000 
oo | a ae 1,900 675 
Northumberland ...............:. 1,300 124 
PRUNE iv ces Sencsw aoscdonden 1,350 475 
EN riven wie mws ocawdewiwies 1,650 400 
De ra ake. ge ai lr ics 950 500 
NY ere oP el ea 350 1,275 
PUCURVOWMONR fico vcekksn) adewaden 1,550 350 
PEINCG TOWRA. 5... sccsccacuvecx 1,450 925 
PRIMCO: GOOTRE «... onc cicn occas vcacus 400 450 
PERMONOR: DO ook cicccalea seeds 650 500 
ee 400 700 
PN fara tiple ee Ubctsind alos Sacer 1,300 60/ 
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Rane Rs 50d oss Caw ks Deen ee < Csr 
RODOGRRNMOCK scsi s ocd gen nex 1,450 100 
RichimMomd COMMIP |. .o..%sicccsnwsex 900 400 
ROGRONE COMMLY 66.5666 crss0e vane 400 1200 
RORRUEEN nog dda ns 65 Waae ee eee 2,500 825 
ROPING: 26 cdiaese seas ae¥ex 1,900 1,550 
INE 3.65 oe) Sih owe ese eaaen 600 1,000 
PIGRER owas ceee  avewke eho wamr eee 900 TOO 
GEPREMEEER. on ias hve eRe hoes Fes 1,650 1,250 
PONE CoS iteue bhaperckencsnsa 1,200 1,100 
Ratt RONI: oii cca es weeds 1,900 SOO 
RINE cosisssu Sek ekeeewse Sa 654 400 
PURE cS sab aciwesce aden ese Vane 2295 
ON on. wncal) bea cewa se eenees 850 600 
Rs a alivinkia a’ Sais So ees 2,325 700 
ONE is & o> Sv dnd deo ke wl 1,550 900 
WRG 2 kicacene 42ers ke ee ee 400 900 
We RE ioe ov wala ons Kast maeee anne 650 i25 
WN, Ucn cds dudes 800 2,200 
pf, ee a $00 650 
WIE 5 voice vackssasasaces 350 200 
WEE, Shinee dios ccm eos eae 1,825 1,500 
WWE vunnawade siete sateehwges 1,150 850 
WE 3s. Bayes eet anes 300 800 





HONOR ROLL IN LOUDOUN COUNTY 
To teachers and trustees of Loudoun County: 

The relative standing of teachers in the several 
districts making an average daily attendance of 
more than 90 per cent of their enrollment is: 

Broad Run—Miss Pendleton, 99 per cent; Miss 
Ankers, 97 per cent; Mr. Braden, 94 per cent; 
Mr. Maffett, 94 per cent; Miss Presgrave, 93 per 
cent; Miss Moore, 92 per cent; Miss Moran, 92 
per cent; Mrs. Utterback, 91 per cent; Miss Stuart, 
91 per cent; Mr. Vaughan, 90 per cent. 

Jefferson—Mr. Crowgey, 97 per cent; Miss 
Spratt, 95 per cent; Mr. Emerick, 94 per cent; 
Miss Russell, 94 per cent; Miss Hammerly, 93 
per cent; Miss Ish, 92 per cent; Miss Graham, 91 
per cent. 

Leesburg— Miss Morris, 96 per cent; Miss War- 
ren, 92 per cent; Miss Brown, 91 per cent; Miss 
Peugh, 91 per cent; Mr. Saunders, 90 per cent. 

Lovettsville—Mr. Grove, 98 per cent; Mr. Lutz, 
98 per cent; Miss W. Potterfield, 95 per cent; Miss 
Wolford, 95 per cent; Miss L. Potterfield, 92 per 
cent: Mr. Myers, 91 per cent; Miss Myers, 90 per 
cent. 


Mercer—Mr. Miss M. 


Derflinger, 97 per cent; 


Gulick, 97 per cent; Miss Douglas, 96 per cent; 
Mr. Pultz, 95 per cent; Mr. Hough, 94 per cent; 
Miss R. Hatch, 90 per cent; Miss Keen, 90 per- 


cent: Miss Dawson, 90 per cent; Mr. Otley, 99 

per cent. 
Mt. Gilead—Miss Wolford, 98 per cent; Miss 

Luneceford, 96 per cent; Mr. Cooley, 94 per cent; 


Mr. Wills, 94 per cent; Mr. Smith, 94 per cent; 


Mrs. Vincel, 93 per cent; Miss Cooper, 93 per 
cent: Miss Bushong, 93 per cent; Miss Four, 91 


per cent; Miss Greene, 90 per cent. 

Town of Leesburg—Miss Grubb, 100 per cent; 
Mr. Folts, 100 per cent; Mrs. Costello, 98 per 
cent: Miss Metzger, 96 per cent; Miss Hawthorne, 
96 per cent; Miss Bridges, 96 per cent; Miss Rus- 
sell, 95 per cent; Miss Young, 95 per cent; Miss 
Ellmore, 91 per cent. 


The following teachers through oversight were 
not enrolled 


in this list last month: Miss Pres- 
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grave, Mr. 
Mr. Wills. 
the future, 


Crowgey, Miss Graham, Mr. 
To aid me avoiding like 
please give percentage of 
on margin of report after folding it. 


Cooley, 
mistakes in 
attendance 
Days present 
divided by days on roll wiii give percentage. 


Comparative Statement for November. 


1912. 1923s. 
Total enrollment of pupils in white 
os, A Te ee, eee | me. ee 
Total average daily attendance, in 
ee PY ee ef 
Total number of homes visited by 
in gs le bn Sa 1c. Stehvoude: ok bcos 381 370 
Total number of visits to schools by 
SUPOCPINGPMTONt. ......6 2.06. ceewe sere x7 39 
Total number of visits to schools by 
MIS =, de baci ww oh do rain de Pele mca tout 17 0 
Total number of houses and grounds 
SONNE co wialoiews-s cw kes od ones 6 16 


Your record for October was good. 
for November is better. 


Your record 
I doubt if it can be sur- 
passed in the State. I congratulate and commend 
you. Average attendance for the whole county 
was 88 per cent for November and 86% for Octo- 
ber. Devotion to duty calls for hard work. The 
reward is great. 
With kindest regards and all good wishes for a 
happy and prosperous New Year, I am, 
Cordially yours, 
W. G. EDMONDSON, 
Division Superintendent. 


A SCHOOL BOY’S LETTER 

A pupil of the Turbeville High School writes the 
following letter to Supt. H. J. Watkins, of Halifax 
county: 

Alton, Va., Dee. 18, 1913. 
Dear Mr. Watkins: 

We have a nice school ground sown in rye and 
lawn grass. We have a large orchard and we are 
now planting shade trees around the school. We 
have planted grape vines and strawberries. We 
have leveled and filled up the gullies. 

I am getting on all right with my school work, 
I am in the sixth grade and my teacher’s name 
is Miss Barrett. 

We are going to havea play Christmas. I think 
it is going to be fine. I hope you will come to it. 
It will be Friday, the 19th. 

We are always glad when you come to see us 
and give us a good talk. I hope you will come 
to see us soon. 

Wishing you a Merry Christmas and a 
New Year. 


Happy 


Yours truly, 
JAMES TULLOH. 


POWHATAN COLORED TEACHERS’ 


TION 


ASSOCIA- 


The Powhatan Colored Teachers’ Association had 
been accustomed to holding two public meetings 
on Saturdays during a school term; at the sug- 
gestion of our newly-elected superintendent, Mr. 
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J. W. Reynolds, the Association held its first Insti- 
tute on December 2nd, and hereafter the Associa- 
hold its Institute on a day other than 


tion will 
order to have the superintendent 


Saturday, in 


present. 
In spite of the inclemency of the weather, the 


Institute was a great success, all of the teachers 
of the county being present except two. The In- 
stitute was also well attended by the patrons from 
the several districts. 
The following program was rendered: 
Welcome Address, by the President, Mrs. Sallie 


F. Willis. 


Paper, on Morals and Manners, Miss Lillie P. 
Simpson. 

Paper, on Phonics, Miss M. L. Jackson. 

Recitation, Miss M. S. James. 


Solo, Miss Irene P. Willis. 
Paper, The Duty of a School in Making a Citizen, 
Jefferson. 
Paper, Miss Maud Powell. 
Remarks, Mr. Cc. F. Simpson. 
Ethical Training, Mr. M. A. Harris, 
Recitation, Mrs. Phylis Willis. 
Solo, Mrs. Bertha Finney. 
Recjtations were rendered by 
Senora Flemming, which reflected 


their teacher. : F 
Owing to the importance of the subject, ‘‘School 


Miss S. E. 


Misses Ella and 
much credit to 


Management,” and the lack of time, the paper 
which was to be rendered by Mr. W. L. Morris, 
was postponed until the next Institute day, at 


which time the teachers are expecting a treat. 

A very timely, able and eloquent address was 
delivered by the superintendent, Mr. J. W. Rey- 
nolds, touching on the qualifications of teachers 
and teaching profession. He strongly impressed 
certification of teachers, teachers’ duty to parents, 
parents’ duty to the school. This address was en- 
joyed alike by both teachers and parents. 

At this juncture we listened to a very interesting 
talk on Temperance, by Mrs. Estelle (Rudd) Porter. 
She is a representative of the W. C. T. U. 

The program ended with the patrons’ 
table—How to Better the Schools. 

WILLIAM WALTON, Secy. 
Dec. 23, 1913. 


round~ 


Powhatan, Va., 


MEDICAL INSPECTION AND SANITATION IN 
ACCOMAC COUNTY 


The school interests in this county are forg- 
ing ahead along all lines. Mr. C. H. Chilton, 
Agricultural Demonstrator, has arrived and estab- 
lished his headquarters at Onancock, about the 
centre of the county, and according to arrange- 
ments made by the Board of Supervisors, takes up 
his work at once and without any expense to the 
school funds. His work in the schools at first 
will be the organization of potato clubs and corn 
clubs, etc., and in developing a general interest 
in agriculture among the boys. 

December 29th, at a joint meeting of the Board 
of Supervisors, County Board of Health, seven 
members of the County School Board (one from 
each of the seven school districts), and the Di- 
vision Superintendent of Schools, it was unani- 
mously decided to put Medical Inspection and sani- 
tation in all the schools of the county. 

The system adopted was submitted by Supt. G. 
G. Joynes, after a study of the township system of 
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Massachusetts, and the work in the rural schools 
of Ohio and Indiana. The Joynes system is based 
upon the School District as the unit of operation, 
and the work is done through and with the co- 
operation of the local Board of Health as far as 
possible. The plan of reports worked out by Super- 
intendent Joynes is simple, comprehensive and 
complete, for a show of the work, and a setting 
forth of the results accomplished. The system 
carries a minimum of expense, which is shared 
jointly by the Board of Supervisors and the dis- 
trict school fund of each school district. 

Superintendent Joynes says, “I see no reason 
why this progressive move shall be other than the 
2reatest benefit to the rural school work in every 
way, and that any county can have the system 
without material injury to the local district funds, 
provided the supervisors are progressive and in 
sympathy with the move.” 

J. MILTON SHINE. 


HIGH SCHOOL OF CUMBERLAND 


COUNTY 


HAMILTON 


We are still keeping things moving within our 
precincts. The first of the month witnessed Hamil- 
ton defeating the basket-ball team of Cumberland 
High School with the score 17-9. The game was 
hard fought, but at no time did Hamilton seem in 
danger of losing. The feature of the game was 
the work of A. Fleming, who threw eight baskets 
in face of his stern opponent, whom he had to 
verily battle against. Another game will be played 
by the same teams in the near future. 

Four of the Hamilton teachers attended the Dis- 
trict Teachers’ Meeting, which was held at Ashby. 
The day was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 

The regular meeting of the Improvement League 
was held on Friday night, December 12th. Over 
sixty attended, this being the banner number for 
the year. A musical and literary program was 
rendered, which added a great deal to the interest 
of the occasion. 

Mr. J. H. Binford will deliver an address, ‘‘The 
Heroes of the Modern World,” before the league 
on the night of January the ninth, 1914. 

A nice road-bed has been constructed at the 
school, connecting it with the main road. This 
improves the looks of the school grounds im- 
mensely, and it hardly need be added, its con- 
venience. 

The Midsummer's Night Dream, which was pre- 
sented by the school on December the 17th, proved 
a marvelous success. It was a treat to all who 
attended. The pupils participating deserve great 
credit for their faithful work and strict loyalty in 
preparing for it. Refreshments were sold after 
the play, this netting a nice, neat sum. The pro- 
ceeds of the play go for the purchase of high school 
library books. 

Hamilton was the loser in a debating contest 
with Columbia on the night of the 19th. A large 
number from Hamilton witnessed the contest, 
which was a very spirited one. Hattie Brown and 
Herbert Triedlander acquitted themselves well, and 
though not coming off the victors, brought honor 
to their school. Dr. McIlwaine, Rev. Plummer F. 
Jones and Mr. C. Hudgins acted as judges. Colum- 
bia will give us a return debate, which will be 
held under the auspices of the University of Vir- 
ginia League. 
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School closed on the 19th for the holidays. All 
the pupils seemed to thoroughly enjoy a little 
surprise given them by the teachers. 

R. C. WARBURTON. 


December 20th, 1913. 





DAY AT VENTER (COLORED) 


PATRONS’ 
KING WILLIAM COUNTY. 


SCHOOL, 


Patrons’ Day was observed this year with 
greater interest than ever before. Notwithstand- 
ing the busy season of winter preparation, sixteen 
patrons, of a total of twenty-six, were present at 
the literary exercises, which were rendered in con- 
formity to the State program. 

Division Superintendent, H. Ragland Eubank, 
was present by appointment, and gave a twenty- 
minute address. This is the first time in the 
history of the school, when either a superintendent 
or a trustee has favored us with his presence on 
such an occasion, and of course we appreciate 
this precedent. After complimenting the exercises 
and the appearance of the room, the superin- 
tendent spoke of the educational needs of our 
county and especially urged that the patrons of our 
school make strenuous efforts to provide patent 
desks before this session closes. Having another 
appointment, he then hurried away, taking a look 
on his way, at the improvements made in our 
other room. 

Thirteen of the patrons spoke after the Super- 
intendent. Five pledged fifty-cents each toward 
desks. The others promised to help. Attention 
was called to the improvements just made: the 
freshly-painted floors, the papered walls of one 
room, the wainscoting effect, whitewashing and 
painting of the other, a newly-built second-hand 
house, hauled from another school ground. 

The East Venter Teachers’ and School Improve- 
ment League, organized somewhat more than a 
year ago, was revived. 

Venter P. O., King William Co., Dec. 28, 1913. 





LEAGUE WORK AT FORD 

The Ford School Improvement League (colored), 
was organized February 21, 1913. Since that 
time $27.77 have been raised toward school im- 
provement, with which a new porch has been 
added to the school, a woodhouse built and a water 
cooler purchased. 

We are yet working toward further improve- 
ments, and the members of the League are tho- 
roughly imbued with the spirit of advancement. 

Ford, Va., Dec. 18, 1913. 

IDA M. HEARTWELL, 
Teacher. 


97 "°° 


PATRONS’ DAY AT THOPN HILL SCHOOL, 
ORANGE COUNTY 


Patrons’ Day was observed by the pupils and 
patrons of Thorn Hill Graded School, on Wednes- 
day, December the 17th. An interesting program 
was presented by the pupils of the school, after 
which an excellent talk was made by Division 


Superintendent, Chas. P. Cowherd, and a Civic 


League was organized with the following officers: 
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Mr. J. S. Estes, president; Mr. J. H. Burruss, vice- 
president; Miss Katherine Biscoe, secretary; Mrs. 
R. S. Ellis, treasurer. 

Volunteer contributions for the purpose of im- 
proving the school grounds amounted to $10.50. 
Delicious refreshments and pleasant, social inter- 
course followed the closing exercises. 

We have a new graded school here with two 
teachers. The building is attractive; is well 
planned and built of good material, in a desirable 
location. The class rooms are large, well venti- 
lated, well lighted and furnished with individual 
desks, slate boards and all modern improvements. 

In Orange, as in all other counties, the teach- 
ers have hard work in abundance, but we have, 
also, an active superintendent, generous and co- 
operative trustees and patrons. 

December 20, 1913. 

KATHERINE BISCOE. 





NEWS FROM CITY SCHOOLS OF CHARLOTTES- 
VILLE. 


The midwinter season finds the Charlottesville 
High School enthusiastically busy along the lines 
of its various activities. 

The friends of the Athletic Association are con- 
gratulating the boys upon their recent basket- 
ball victory over the Woodberry Forest team, the 
congratulations being especially hearty in view of 
the fact that Woodberry ranks high in the athletic 
field, and the boys feel that it is an honor to win 
over “‘foemen worthy of their steel.’’ 

The literary societies have held several debates, 
which have been both enjoyable and profitable to 
those privileged to attend. One of the most in- 
teresting entertainments of the season was a 
mock trial, held a few weeks ago, by the Boys’ 
Literary Society. From the stern, dignified judge, 
down to the most confused, contradictory witness, 
the trial was a good imitation of a real court 
scene. 

The Dramatic Club is in training for a play 
which is to be presented in the near future. The 
prize offered by the club for the best dramatic 
peer-product, is being eagerly contested for, and 
the prize drama will be put upon the stage in the 
early spring. 

The last number of the Bumble-Bee, our High 
School magazine, was quite a success. Another 
issue is due very soon, and we would be glad to 
place the Virginia Journal of Education upon our 
exchange list. 


There was a very interesting debate given by 
the pupils in Miss Evelyn Turnbull's room on Fri- 
day, December 12th. 

The debaters were from the seventh grade, and 
they chose their subject because of the interest 
taken in their Civil Government class on the sub- 
ject of voting. As is the usual case, the girls 
stood up for the suffragettes, and chose two from 
among them to uphold their side in the question: 
“Resolved: That the Women of Virginia Should 
be Granted the Right of Voting.’’ 

Misses Elizabeth Duke and Alice Higgins fought 
with all their might against Mr. James Burnley 
and Mr. Vivian Blake, and won out. 

Dr. Johnson, Miss Willoughby, and Miss Kelley 
acted as judges, and Dr. Johnson gave his decision 
in these words, “These girls beat you boys.” 
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Of course the girls were delighted, but the’ boys’ 


spirits never died They cried in reply to Dr. 
Johnson. “But we will get them yet.” 

There was given by the Midway School on Fri- 
dav evening, the 19th. of this month, a beautiful 


cantata, in the Levy Opera House. 

Two hundred and fifty children were thoroughly 
interested in their beautiful costumes and in the 
parts which they took in the entertainment. The 
cantata was in three acts and was called “‘A Mid- 
Summer Night.’’ The scene was in the woods and 
there was shown first in song and heavens, on a 
summer night before the storm, where the stars, 
fire flies, and the spirit of night, in choruses of 
thirty, each held sway The second act was the 
storm proper, when the grim shadows danced, and 
the storm-fiends, thunder and the wanderers slept 
by the patter of the little rain drops. The third 
act showed the dawn of day, when the sunbeams 
and birds of the wild-woods sang and danced to 
welcome the day. 

A large number of relatives and friends were 
present. The sum of $77 was realized for the 
use of the library. 


The pupils of the sixth grade, room 9, of the 
Charlottesville public school are certainly fond of 
good reading. Recently the pupils of this room 
suggested to the teacher that she help them to 
organize a Book Club. This was done immediately 
and thirty-three members are now enrolled. 

The following pupils were elected as _ officers: 
President, Annie Lipscomb; vice-president, Webb 
Brown: secretary, Ogden Brown; treasurer, Pear] 
Bradshaw. 

The dues are tive cents per month and are used 
to purchase new books to add to the grade library. 
For the first month eleven (11) books have been 
purchased and four (4) donated by members. 

There were already about fifty (50) volumes 
in the grade library of this room, so this new 
move proves that there is a great desire among 
these children for good reading and plenty of it. 

The children have entire charge of the work. 
Meetings are held whenever necessary and occa- 
sionally the time is given up to a social hour and 
refreshments are served. The children enjoy this. 


This term has been unusually successful in the 
Grammar Schools of Charlottesville, and much 
constructive work has been accomplished. 

Throughout the Elementary School the arithme- 
tic work has been greatly improved by the syste- 
matie drill in the four processes of Arithmetic, 
by use of cards, on which various fundamental 
contributions have been printed. The children 
enioy these drills as much as they do a phonic 
drill or a spelling match. 

Nearly every pupil in the Elementary School 
has been persuaded to have an individual drinking 
cup. Each room now has installed a_ porcelain 
basin and water, thus doing away with the ob- 
jectionable water-bucket. 

The pupils of the seventh grade have organized 
a debating league and have debated upon Manual 
Training in the Schools, Woman _ Suffrage and 
Co-education at the University of Virginia. They 
have developed remarkable skill in debate and 
hope to continue the league as a permanent fea- 
ture of seventh grade work. 


ISLE GF WIGHT NOTES 


Four new buildings for white schools were erected 
during the past-summer and fall. Two in Newport 
District—Rescue and Battery Park—tfour-room build- 
ings; two in Hardy District, a four-room building 
at Bay View, a two-room building near Zuni. In 
Windsor District a two-room building for a new col- 
ored graded school at Windsor is nearly completed. 
We have opened two new graded schools for colored 
pupils—one in Newport and one in Windsor Dis- 
trict. 

The second school fair held last November was 
such a success that a move has been set on foot by 
prominent citizens of the county to broaden its 
scope and add other agricultural features to it. One 
of the exhibits for this year will be a miniature 
farm home, with cold and hot water system in- 
stalled in dwelling and out-buildings. The system 
is to be installed by a regular plumber, and all de- 
tails of plan and cost will be given in the exhibit. 
Thus an object lesson will be given in making home 
life more attractive and in lessening the burdens of 
the housewife. 

The schools are doing excellent work. This ses- 
sion a year has been added to the high school course 
at Windsor and the Court House, making Windsor 
three and the Court House four-year schools. 

Patrons’ Day was observed in about all the schools, 
and most of them have live school leagues. 

In spite of the fact that we have scarlet fever, 
diphtheria and smalJpox throughout the county, the 
average daily attendance for December was about 
90 per cent of the enrollment. 

The industrial colored teacher is doing excellent 
work among the colored schools. 

CAVIN RAWLS. 


Jan. 9, 1914. Divisien Superintendent. 


A GOOD PATRON'S’ DAY 


The following letter was sent to Superintendent 
EK. A. Smith, of Fauquier county: 

Belvoir, Va., January 16, 1914. 
Dear Mr. Smith: 

In making report of the result of Patrons’ Day at 
Meadowville School, will say that the event was 
observed with remarkable interest and enthusiasm. 
Sixteen patrons were present as well as quite a 
number of citizens. 

I endeavored to present the various needs of the 
school at this time to those present, and in the 
meantime had a sufficient amount of lumber ready 
to be used for the purpose of erecting a wood shed 
and platform. This work was soon completed by 
the patrons and the boys delighted at the opvortt- 
nity of applying the whitewash. 

It was also further decided to enclose the school 
ground with a plank fence, stone gate posts, and an 
iron gate. For the purpose of raising the necessary 
money, the pupils and I arranged an _ entertain- 
ing program for several entertainments, and [I am 
pleased to state that the proceeds amounted to 
$62.12, besides all the fence posts and needed labor 
centributed. 

Heretofore this school has occupied a place in 
the rear as to the interest of school improvement. 

For this reason I solicit your interest and espe 
cially your encouragement. 

GENEVIEVE COCKERILLE. 
Teacher. 
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BRISTOL CITY NEWS 
Bristol, Va., January 10, 1914. 

The Bristol Virginia School Board has, upon 
the recommendation of the superintendent, adopted 
the following policy: Our present ward schools are 
are to be made strictly modern primary schools— 
building to be used by the first, second, third and 
fourth year pupils. Grammar and high school pupils 
are to be accommodated in a large central building. 
Our system is not large enough to have separate 
buildings for these two divisions of students. For 
this reason the central building will be made large 
enough to house both classes. In this way we hope 
to gain practically all the advantages of having 
separate buildings. 

in accordance with this policy the School 
Roard appointed on August 5th Messrs. J. D. Hud- 
die, W. H. Seates and C. H. Cooper as a committee 
of three to act with the same number representing 
the City Council as a building committee for said 
new building. On August 18, 1913, the City Council 
passed a resolution providing for the issuance of 
$50,000 worth of school bonds for the erection of 
the proposed school plant. The building and equip- 
ment will cost at least $75,000. I am sending you a 
cut, and hope that you can put it in the next issue 
of The Virginia Journal of Education. The new 
building will be modern in every respect, and will 
he one of the handsomest and most complete of this 
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Clarence B. Kearfott, 

work on the 
building is 225 
with a seating 


entire section. Architect 
whose design was accepted, is now at 
final plans and specifications. The 
feet front and has an auditorium 
capacity of 1,200 in the rear of the main entrance. 
The depth is 144 feet. There are ten class rooms 
for the grammar grades on the first floor and eight 
class rooms together with chemical and _ physica) 
laboratories, on the second floor for the high school. 
The basement will be equipped for industrial work, 
domestic arts, and play. The building will be 
erected of rough texture brick. All stairways and 
corridors will be made of fireproof material. It will 
be heated by a combination fan and steam system, 
giving ventilation as required by the State law. 
All the class rooms are unilaterally lighted accord- 
ing to the modern practice in school Louse design- 


ing. The corridor floors will be of terrazzo. 
On October 16th, at the request of the School 
Board, the City Council purchased a four-acre lot 


situated in the suburbs of the city as a site for the 
new building at a cost of $12,000. 

[. am glad to say that the teachers of Bristol, Va., 
Va., are doing some real professional work. They 
meet twice a month and are studying iritically 
Strayer’s Brief Course of the Teaching Process. 

Yours very truly, 
F. B. FITZPATRICK, 
Division Superintendent. 
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Accepted design for the Bristol, Virginia,Grammar and High School. Clarence B. Kearfott, Architect, Bristol. Tenn -Va, 


NEGRO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION TO MEET IN 
ALEXANDRIA FEBRUARY 26TH AND 27TH 


The Negro Teachers’ Association and School Im- 
provement League will hold its annual session at 
\lexandria, February 26th and 27th. This associa- 
tion deserves credit for the showing it has made 
for the past two years and indications are that it 
will do even better for the current year. 

At the 1912 meeting at Lynchburg, the 
athered showed that twenty-six counties and 
leven local leagues raised $15,383.67. At the 1913 
neeting in Norfolk the reports showed that thirty 
leagues raised $24,893.06, 
sixty per cent. The bulk of this 
from the colored people themselves 
their eagerness to improve the 


statistics 


ounties and fifteen local 
of over 
comes 
represents 


gain 
onev 
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condition of their schools. The president, Prof. EF. 
A. Long, principal of the Christansburg Industrial 
Institute, is making an earnest effort to get every 
division in the State to join the State Association. 
This organization is trying hard to enlist the inter- 
est of every parent in an adequate equipment, and 


a sufficiently long term. The plan adopted by the 
association is a representative one and while not 
excluding individual memopers it lays special em- 


phasis upon representative membership. 

A very interesting program is promised at the 
meeting in Alexandria. Dr. James Dillard, president 
of the Slater Board and of the Jeane’s Foundation; 
Mr. J. H. Binford, secretary of Co-operative Associa- 
tion of Virginia; Prof. Roscoe C. Bruce, assistant 
superintendent of the Washington City Schools; Mr. 
Jackson Davis, supervisor of Rural Elementary 


iy 
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THE PERRY PICTURES |" "*8isaisuarrsss 


of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens 


Size 3 x 314, ONE-HALF CENT EACH for 50 or more. 
Size 5'4 x 8, ONE CFE.NT EACH for 25 or more. 
Size 10 x 12, SEVEN CENTS EACH for five or more 


45 February pictures related to the above for 45 cents, each 5 x 8. AWARDED! 
Catalogue o 1600 miniature illustrations and 2 pictures for 5 FOUR 
two-cent stamps, or Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations for 3 


two-cent stamps. GOLD 
Large Pictures for Framing, on paper 22x 28. 75 cents each; MEDALS 


8 for $5.50. 
Portraits, £1.00. 


Send $1.00 for a Portrait of Washington, or Lincoln, or Longfeliow. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 222, MALDEN, MASS. 


















Southern RESOURCES AND FACILITIES 
Quick 1 activ vice; - 
Teachers’ nentl "A sd: se, poss reo 


modern equipmentand appliances. 


SPECIALISTS’ DEPARTMENT 


Our booklet, “A Plan’’. tells all 
about Southern opportunities. 


Agency, 


W. H. JONES. Mgr., 
Columbia, S. C. 


THE-BREWER-TEAC HER’S-AGENC perience, co-operating with TEACH- 


ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING 

















Offers instruction during the Sum- 
mer Quarter on the same basis as 
during the other quarters of the 
academic year 

The undergraduate colleges, the 
graduate schools, and the profes- 
sional schools provide courses in 
Arts, Literature, Science, 
Commerce and Administra- 
tion, Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, and Divinity. Instruction 
is given by regular members of the 
University staff which is augmented 
in the summer by appointment of 
professors and instructors from 
other institutions. 

Summer Quarter, 1914 
1st Term June 15--July 22 
2d Term July 23--Aug. 28 

Detailed announcements will be 
sent upon application. 


The University of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 


The University of Chicago 





Mitchell Tower 











Schools of Virginia; and Dean L. R. Moore, of How- 
ard University, will deliver addresses during the 
sessions. Hon. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, 
assistant, have been invited to speak, and will doubt- 
less accept. An effort will be made to get the Hon. 
William Jennings Bryan to address the teachers at 
one of the sessions. 






has had THIRTY-ONE years of ex- 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





The social features are not being neglected. The 
local league of Alexandria is preparing a musical 
and literary program and a banquet, and Howard 
University will give the association a public recep- 
tion and tea at the university. 

All who desire further information and programs 
should address: 

E. A. LONG, President, Cambria, Va. 
or A. §. TOPSEY, Cor. Sec’y, Cambria, Va. 





MANASSAS SCHOOL NEWS 


The Patrons’ Association of the Manassas School 
District organized November 21st, met Friday, the 
16th instant, for its third monthly meeting. 

Anattractive program of songs and recitations from 
“Mother Goose” was given by the primary pupils 
of Bennett Grammar School under the guidance of 
Miss Grace Moran. 

Mrs. Brazeal, the president, brought before the 
members the principal business to be transacted: 
the report of the committee on ways and means 
for extending the rural and graded school terms 
and the adoption of a constitution. 

Mr. Round and Mr. Tyler assisted the ladies in 
their plan of campaign to restore the tax to its 
original assessment, before the incumbency of Mr. 
Gulick, our present supervisor. 

Mr. Metz, through correspondence, showed that 
he is active in our interests in the legislature, in 
the endeavor to increase the power of our school 
trustees, in the management of county funds. 

Our State Superintendent, Mr. Stearnes, is heartily 
in sympathy with an increased tax for school pur- 
poses and promises support to the movement. 

The constitution presented by the chairman of 
the committee, Mrs. Osborne, was accepted as a 
whole, by the members. 

The committee, headed by Mrs. T. Round, on 
Ways and Means for School Funds, was increased 
to twelve who promise a good report in February. 

A. B. Kirk. 
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COLLAR AND DANIELL’S FIRST YEAR LATIN 

















“Nearly sixty per cent of the schools in the United States having classes in begin- 


ning Latin use Collar and Daniell’s textbooks for beginners. 

“(OF THE HUNDRED LARGEST CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Forty-two, with a total population of 13,228,646, use Collar and Daniell, wholly or in 
part. 

“OF THE TEN LARGEST CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, SEVEN USE 
COLLAR AND DANIELL, wholly or in part. 


“‘In 1910 the South Carolina State Board of Education adopted Collar and Daniell’s 
FIRST YEAR LATIN for exclusive use in the public schools for a period of five years. 





D’OOGE’S LATIN COMPOSITION 








ISSUED IN A BOOK A SINGLE AND A TWO VOLUME EDITION. 


D’OOGE’S LATIN COMPOSITION stands without a peer in its systematic 
arrangement, practical material, saneness of method, and development of a sense 
of Latin idiom and style. These merits have made it the leader among elementary 
texts in Latin Composition, so that to-day it is used in many more schools 
throughout the United States than any other text in the subject. Parts II and 
III were adopted in 1910 by the Virginia State Board of Education for exclusive 


use in the third and fourth years in the high schools of both cities and counties. 





GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers, 


70 Fifth Avenue « . “ New York 
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THE APPLETON TEXT-BOOKS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Wood —Practical Grammar and Composition. 
Meets the needs of schools that wish to teach the essential principles of grammar, dealing 
particularly with the sourecs of frequent errors 


Twentieth Century English Classics Series. 
This Series of books is characterized by careful editing, scholarly introductions and helpful notes. 


MeLaughlin— A History of the Ameriean Nation. Revised Edition. 
In undertaking a complete revision of his very successful History, Professor McLaughlin has takea 
advantage of all the significant developments of recent years. The importance of economic and in- 
dustrial history has been thoroughly recognized, and an excellent sense of p oportion and balance is 


maintained throughout the book. 


Westermann—The Story of the Ancient Nations. 
A text in Ancient History for High Schools embodying the suggestions of the Committee of Five 


of the American Historical Association. 


Jenner and Wilson—Caesar’s First Campaign. 
A first-year Latin text that is really interesting to the pupil. The first part of the first book of 
Caesar is made the basis of the work, giving the student ao excellent vocabulary fur his later work. 


Young and Jackson—A High School Algebra. 
For High School Courses covering a year and a half of work, and is so arranged that a course in 
Geometry may be introduced between the first and second parts. The second part begins with an 
advanced treatment of the fundamental processes and thus reviews the whole subject. 


Coulter— Elementary Studies in Botany. (An Agricultural Botany. ) 

The first partofthis work, Plants in General, offering a half year’s study, will give a real knowledge 
of the strneture and work of plants; the second part Plants in Cultivation, offers an additional half 
year, giving the practical application of this knowledge and showing how to cultivate plants in field 
and garden. 


Bradbury— An Inductive Chemistry. 
The subject is developed inductively and the principles of chemistry are applied to everyday life. 
Prominence is given to the historical side of the subject. 


Gerton—A High School Course in Physics. 
\ new book which recognizes the economic elements of present-day teaching. A practical text- 


book. 
FOR THE GRADES 
The Appleton Arithmetics. 


These bo:ks are the leaders in the modern teaching of Arithmetic. They present the essentials 
of the subject systematically and accurately. 


Firman—Progressive Lessons in English. 
A Series in Language and Grammar for the grades, teaching whatever can be taught about good 
English 


The Carroll and Brooks Readers. 
These Readers make a direct appeal to the child’s interests and give a basic training in good 
English. 


Upham— Introduction to Agriculture. 
Presents the fundamental facts of Agriculture for seventh and eighth grade children. 





The above is only a partial list of our Text-books. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
Publishers of Progressive Text-Books for Progressive Schools Eighty-eight Years in the Text-Book Business 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Ten Reasons Why, You. 
Should Use the Applied 
Arts Drawing Books 


1. They can be taught by the regular grade or 
country teacher. 

2. They show the methods to be used in teaching. 

3° They give explicit directions on each page. 

4. The pencil is required for about 75% of the 
work. 

5. They combine drawing with other school work. 

6. They require no extra expense to carry out the 
course. 

7. They give a practical course in perspective. 


8. They give a detinite course in color. 
9. They make the pupil see and appreciate beauty 
in the common things of life. 


10. They contain vocational, and elementary man- 
ual and construction work which will be ex- 
tremely helpful to the pupil in his after life 


Atkinson, Mentzer & Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 





Washington. and..Lee. University 


Liberal Arts, Applied Science, Commerce, Law 


Origi: al endowment, a gift of $50,000 from George 


Washington. Presided over from ‘5 to ’70 by 
Robert E. Lee 


Situated amid the mountains of the unrivaled Valley 
of Virginia, in the towao of Lexington, the home and 
burial-place of both Lee and Jackson. Midway 
between the North and the South 


patronage, drawing its students fiom 85 States and 
foreign countries, yet distinctively Southern in its 
historic location and inspiring memories. in its social 
culture cordiality to new students, ‘‘Honor-System,”’ 
and heroic traditions. 


A national institution in ifs service and area of 





University Dormitories, Commons Hall, Village 
Homes, Fraternity Halls. Self-help, Scholarships, 
Loans. 


For Catalogue, etc., address 


President Henry Louis Smith, 
Lexington, Va. 








| Chnschiles of Delight 


O you wish your beginners each year to 
learn to read with delight? Note what 
Miss Alberta Walker, primary teacher, Nor- 
mal School, Washington, D. C., says of our 

Reading-Literature books. 
‘* There are no readers that I know more beau- 


for which there could never be a better commen- 


time comes.”’ 

Hundreds of teachers are having a similar 
experience with the books of this series. Why 
not let your pupils share a condition of work 
that brings ‘‘chuckles of delight’’ ? 


There are Reasons in the Books 


— 























tiful than yours, nor more delight/ul to read. | 


‘ttle child hav t of the Pri. ot ae 
Our little children here have a set of the Primers | countey echesl, and 0 bite the wark 


tary than their chuckles of delight when reading | 


Greatest Book of the Year 











——— 


More than 100,000 


Superintendents and Teachers i 
Farmers and Preachers 
Are this year studying 











Country Life and the Country School 


BY CARNEY 


It aims to better country life thru the 


Adopted for the 
Virginia Teachers Reading Course 
May be ordered of the 
Virginia Book Company, Richmond 


Single copy, postpaid, $1.(0, ten or more, 90c 


We will allow a commission to teachers who 


| get up clubs. 





Row, Peterson & Company, Chicago. _| 
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THE SERIES WITH AN UNPARALLELED RECORD 
Hyde’s I'wo-Book Course in English, Enlarged Edition. 








No other series has had such warm endorsement from noted educators, from prominent 


teachers, from the public press, or has been so widely and successfully used in the schools as 


the Hyde Series. 


State after State has adopted and then re-adopted the Hyde books. 


They have had more 


influence in shaping and improving the teaching of English in elementary schools than have all 


other series combined. 


first published has been largely based on them. 


Book I, Lessons in English 


Cloth, illustrated, 229 pages 


Book II, Grammar and Composition 


Cloth, 344 pages 


BOSTON 


In fact, every important series that has appeared since these books were 


. Price 35 cents 


..... , . « Price 60 cents 








D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 








NEW LABORATORY MANUAL FOR 
RITCHIE’S HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 


Experimental work and book work must go hand in hand 
in the study of physiology; therefore this Manual, con- 
sisting ofa eris of experimental studiesin hygiene, san- 
itation,and physiology, has been prepared for use with 
Ritchie’s Human Physiology in whatever grade it is em- 
ployed. 


Ritchie’s Human Physiology is the most widely used school 
book on the subject and the most adaptable, for while it 
contains material suitable for the needs of the high school, 
this material is presented so clearly and simply that it 
may be used in the grades below. 


The Laboratory Manual is especially adapted for the use 
of the pupil as well as the teacher It provides, in 99 ex- 
ercises and 122 experiments, work to be done by the 
teacherinthe way of demonstration, by the pupils and 
the teacher in class work,and by the pupil at home. 


The apparatus and material required is inexpensive and 
most of it may be home made, Fulldirections for making 
are given. The Manual therefore especially satisfies the 
needs of rural schools as well as city schools with com plete 
equipments and it satisfies also the usual college entrance 
requirements. 

Cloth. xvi—1l44 pp. Illustrated. List price 60 cents; 


mailing price 72 cents. Sample copies for teachers using 
Ritchie’s Human Physiology 60 cents postpaid. 








WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 











HOW LUCKY 


for the Public Schools of Virginia that the 
Wide Awake Readers were adopted as one of 


the supplementary sets! 


The Wide Awake Primer (Virginia edition)........ 23 cents 
The Wide Awake First Reader................0-2.:- 30 cents 
The Wide Awake Second Reader .................... 35 cents 
The Wide Awake Third Reader ............ccceseeeee 40 cents 


The Wide Awake Fourth Reader (just published). .50 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Address orders to the Virginia Book Company, Richmond, Virginia 
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The New Webster-Cooley Course in English 


By William Frank Webster and Alice W. Cooley 





The work in these books has been so carefully planned, and the material so logically ar- 
ranged, that even the inexperienced teacher is able to secure the most satisfactory results by fol- 


lowing the course literally, without supplementing it. 


THE FIRST BOOK supplies a well-balanced, extremely interesting development of 
language work, ably re-inforced by composition work adapted to the varying conditions of the 


childrens’ environment. 


THE SECOND BOOK takes up the study of grammar and composition in the form that 
teachers of today are demanding, and of such a practical and useful kind that children leaving 
school at the end of the grammar grades will be provided with an English equipment that will 
be of vital use to them in any work in which they may engage 








‘HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















PRANG DRAWING BOOKS 


Of the present day represent the best thought and 


experience of the best Art instructors of to-day. 


Prang Drawing Books are being constantly revised 


to meet changing conditions but the Prang ideals of quality 


remain constant. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas 
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-OO GOOD 


THE BEST ARE NONE TO 


VIRGOPLATE BEST BLACKBOARD IN WORLD 








Grove 


a ee school room equipment is 
| 
IN plenty of good blackboards. 
eee Capes) They are a constant source 
OVALALAD IVA 4 . r | 
Se of satisfaction, while a poor, 
worn out inferior blackboard 


E a A necessary feature ai 


is an aggravation to teacher 


and pupil. 












50% SAVED IN ITS USE 


Can be placed on any kind of a wall, can be sawed to fit any space. 


Black, 12 cents per square foot, shipped from Richmond, Va., on receipt 








of order. 








ELECTRICALLY WELDED 





Guaranteed unbreakable. 

Have more wear resisting points than the buildings in : 
which they are installed. Over 3,000 000 in use today. If z aa , 
in a great hurry for desks, telephone us at our expense. SOLID OAK, SUBSTANTIALLY MADE 

HANDSOMELY FINISHED, 


Double or single Steel or Cast Iron in any quantity can 
be shipped from Richmond, Va., day order is received. FROM $7.00 TO $12.50 





‘s a>) pate 
1‘. 


If in a hurry telephone us your order at our expense. Long Distance Telephone Madison 7010. 





Virginia School Supply Company, 


Bex 1177 2000-12 West Marsball St., Richmond, Virginia 
——— | 
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State Female Normal School ** "viecia 


Has recently published the following bulletins : 
EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK, by Fannie W. Dunn 
SPECIAL DAYS, by The Training School Faculty 


EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK 
Extracts from JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston, January 14, 1914. 


The Farmville State Normal School is one of the most vitally and aggressively progressive schools of the 
country and the Training School is the embodiment of the genius and mastery of all concerned in its con- 
duct. The latest demonstration of professional power is ‘‘Educative Seat Work’’ by Fannie W. Dunn, 
supervisor of rural schools in the Training School. The book deals with primary grade activities, . . with 
recitation and seat work, and with voluntary selection of play and effort indoors and out. . . It is the best 
as well as the latest word on these all-important subjects. 


Educative Seat Work: price, 35c; Address, The Book Room, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


SPECIAL DAYS 
This bulletin shows: 
HOW TO GET APPROPRIATE SCHOOL WORK FOR SPECIAL DAYS. 


HOW TO MAKE THIS WORK AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE REGULAR 
SCHOOL WORK. 
a an HELP CHILDREN TO A BETTER OBSERVANCE OF SPECIAL 
HOW TO HELP CHILDREN TO ABETTERSTUDY OF SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 
It also contains: 
Typical programs which summarize and utilize the school work for special days. 
Sources of songs and games. 


Price, 15c; Address, The Book Room, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 
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THE COLLEGE OF 


WILLIAM AND MARY 


Second Term Begins February 1, 1914. 

















The following Departments offer a large number of courses to which the 
work of the First Term is not a prerequisite: 


Economics, English, Mathematics, Zoology, 
Botany, Drawing, Education, Philosophy, 


History, Latin. 


Many of these courses are especially adapted to the needs of teachers. 


THE NORMAL ACADEMY 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


Botany, Agriculture, Physiography, English, Latin, 
Mathematics, Education, Civics, History. 


In addition to the courses referred to above there are many others open to 


students who have completed the equivalent of the work of the First Term. 


For full particulars address, 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 


Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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Western Positions for Teachers 


FOR EVERY DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL WORK, in Colorado Oklahoma, South Dakota, Wyoming, Oregon, 
Washington, Kansas, Idaho, Utah, North Dakota, New Mexico California, Nebraska, Arizona, Montana and Nevada. 
As Publtshersof THE RietKY MOUNCAIN CEACHERS’ AGENCY SCHOOL DIRRCTORIES”, we are in direct touch 
with — all the Schools in these Sixteen States. WRITE US TO-DAY, for Free Booklet, Showing how we place our 
Teachers. 

Our Booklet, “HOW TO APPLY FOR A SOHOOL AND SECURE PROMOTION”, With Laws of Certification of 


the Western States, free to Mem Smee 
MER OCKY MT I TEA CHERS Ty. GENCY 


bers or sent Postpaid for Fifty Cents 
lh had ef a ee CP DENVER, COLO. 





in Stamps. MONKY REFUNDED 
IF NOT SATISFIED. 

(The Largest Teachers’ Agency 
in the Rocky Mountain Region). 











THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
RECOMMENDS teachers in answer to DIRECT CALLS from Employers. Has good teachers for any position at any time 
ANNA [1. THUSSTON, Mer., E, R. NICHOLS, Asst. [igr. 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





LAIRD & LEE, Inc., Summer School of the South 


Publishers of Webster’s New Standard University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Dictionaries, and other English and foreign Thirteenth Session Largest, best and cheapest Summer 
= ec A ; . School for Southern Teachers. Former features retained 
language dictionaries, mechanical, electrical New Courses in Library Administration, Home Economics, 
; = ‘ . ‘ : a Manual Arts, Engineering, Agriculture, Rural Economics. 
re ference, recipe and cook books, fiction, ete. Preparation for College Entrance. Credit toward Degrees. 


Reduced Railroad Rates. June 23 to July 31. 

FINE MUSIC FESTIVALS, LECTURES, EXCURSIONS 
LAIRD & LEE, Inc., Publishers, Write for Announcement. 

1733 Michigan Ave. Chicago, Iil. BROWN AYERS, President. 


Write for our 1914 catalog. 


















































SUMMER SCHOOL, Valparaiso University (Accredited) 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
‘ ‘ was founded September 16, 1873, with the idea of giving to every person the opportunity of 
The University obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense within his reach. That such an In- 
stitution is a necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater 
than that of the previous year. 


is one of the largest in the United States. The Summer Term will open May 26th and 
The Summer School will continue twelve weeks. the Mid-Summer Term will open June 23rd and will con- 


tinue eight weeks. During these terms the University will offer an exceptional] list of subjects from whicbhstudents may 
select their work. There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review work in the following. 
D Preparatory High School Kindergarten, Education, Manual Training, Scientific, Classical, Higher 
epartments English, Civil Engineering. German, French, Spanish, Italian Domestic Science, Agriculture, Law, 
Pharmacy, Medical, Dental, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Commerce, Penmanship, Phonography 
and Ty pewriting. Review. THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 
Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished Koom, $1.80 to $3.00 per week. Catalog will be mailed 
free, Address, HENRY B. BROWN, President or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice President 
2nd Year Will Open September i5, 1914 


—_ 
— 


























; WESTERN SCHOOL POSITIONS yy 


Placing Poy 
Our “placing service’ is unique in the educational field We do not send you + 3m 
Agency | printed notification blanks telling you to “go after” vacancies or rumored 5 ye # uae 
| vacancies. We write up and send the employer a special bound report upon ha a 0 we 
for | your qualfications, showing preparation, personality, credentials and “al ae re 


experience. This costs us money, but it places you in the position 


Teachers | | ou desire. ” egy ae? “oe wo oo ae , 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 





The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. Its DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITs DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


III. ITs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half year’s duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


IV. Its DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA | 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 













The following departments of study are represented : 
I. The College 


In the College, courses are oficied in the following culture subjects: Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, English Language, English Literature, Education, History, Fconomics, Philosophy, 
Mathematics Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, |General Geology, Economic 
Geology, Biology, Biblical History and Literature, Sociology and Public Speaking. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelorof Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


Il Department of Graduate Studies 

This department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College 
and of acquiring the methods of original research. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Ill. Department of Engineering 

Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. Graduates of College admit- 
ted with advanced standing in Mathematics and the Sciences. Special two-year courses are arranged 
for students who are unable to afford the time and money needed for completing the full degree course 
of four years. 


IV. Department of Law 

The cand'date for the LL. B. degree is required to attend three full sessions. A valuable special 
course is provided for stulents who can not attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the 
degree. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V. Department of Medicine 

The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; advantages are given students 
of this department usually enjoyed only by internes, The Entrance Requirments are the com- 
pletion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and of good college courses in Chemistry, 
Biology andeither Physics, French, or German. 






















VI. Summer School 

The summer Senoo! offers courses for college credit leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arte and 
Bachelor of Scicnce, thus enabling students to shorten the time requi'ed for these degrees. Courses are 
also offered which prepare for entrance or absolve conditions. In addition to these numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of high school principals, high school teachers and school 
administrators, 

Short courses in the College are offered for those unable to enter at opening of session. Tuition in 
Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses reduced to a 
minimum, SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 









HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
























EMERSON and BENDER'S MODERN ENGLISH 


THE STATE ADOPTED TEXT FOR ALL VIRGINIA CITIES. 
Opinions of Virginia Teachers. 


‘We find them more generally satisfactory than any English text we have used in recent years.” 

“The principles of Grammar are taught clearly and definitely.” 

‘The illustrations, selections, and exercises are well chosen, and the treatment of Grammar is very clear.’’ 

‘“‘The Grammar period has been changed from an hour of dread to one of delight.”’ 

“I can see a real teacher back of each lesson, instead of an experimenter.”’ 

‘Experience in using Modern English has convinced me that our State Board made a wise choice.”’ 

“I think Modern English superior to any text-book we have ever used.”’ 

“They contain just enough technical grammar for the foundation of a good course in English.”’ 

‘*We are using Modern English with gratifying results.” 

‘‘Modern English is the most satisfactory book we have tried.’’ 

‘*We are delighted with it, and so are the children.”’ 

“I especially commend the drill in irregular verbs, the reviews; the illustrative sentences are numerous and 
within the grasp of pupils.’’ 

“It is a teachable book and one that appeals to pupils.’’ 

“The materials chosen for use are of a pure, uplifting character, rich, and varied enough to give the child a 
liking for good literature.’’ 

‘‘These books arouse in pupils a deeper interest than I have ever seen exhibited before.”’ 

‘*Modern English makes composition work especially attractive to pupils.” 

‘One of the finest features of BOOK ONE is the subtle, yet effective inculcation of moral ideas, patriotism, 
love of nature and love of literature.’’ 

“They lead the pupil by easy and natural stages from the concrete to the abstract, the special to the 
general.’’ 

‘*By all odds the best two-book series I have ever seen.”’ 

‘The best and most systematic method of teaching language and grammar that I have found in any books 
examined or taught by me in the past sixteen years.”’ 

‘*We have been using Emerson & Bender’s Modern English, BOOKS ONE AND TWO for the past six years 
and desire no change.”’ 

‘‘The books are very popular with the teachers.”’ 

‘*We have been using these books since Sept. 1908, and find them well written and well adapted to our 
needs, I believe the Virginia Board of Education did a wise thing when it adopted this course in 
English.’’ ° 

“The emphasis placed upon oral and written expression, and the inductive method of presentation are 
special attractions ”’ 

“BOOK TWO is the best grammar of which I have any knowledge, and I am acquainted with plan and 
matter of some twelve or fifteen.’’ 

‘They have three strong points, the arrangement of the work in a logical order; the clearness with which 
the work is presented, and the emphasis given to composition.”’ 

“BOOK ONE is particularly good in applying the principles of Grammar to reading and literature in 
general.”’ 

‘By actual practice we have found them to be just what they claim to be; a two book course covering the 
work from the third or fourth year to and ineluding the eighth year.’’ 

“I consider this Modern English Course the best English Course for Public Schools, the easiest for the 
teacher to impart and the easiest for the student to grasp and understand thoroughly.” 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York. 
Virginia Representative, W. S. GOOCH, University, Va. 
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Of Unusual Merit 








FARM LIFE READERS 


By L. B. EVANS, A. M. Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Augusta, Ga.; L. N. DUNCAN, M. S. Profes- 
sor of School Agriculture, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
and G. W. DUNCAN, M.S. 

These are notable new books. They are brimful 
of stories, articles and poems which show the boys 
and girls the possibilities for happiness and success 
that farm life offers. There is a wealth of practical, 
up-to-date information about scientific farming, 
there is an abundance of the best literature that 
deals with country life and there are many beautiful 
illustrations. 

For intermediate grades. 


BOOK FOUR, 334 pp. 45¢; BOOK FIVE, 372 pp. 50. 





THE SILVER-BURDETT SPELLER 


By JOHN H. PHILLIPS, Ph. D., Superintendent 
of Schools, FRirmingham, Ala., and J. A. C. 
CHANDLER, Ph. D., Superintendent of Schools, Rich- 
mond, Va. 189 pages, 25 cents. 


A thoroughly practical speller based on the 
best pedagogical methods of teaching the subject. 

It teaches the spelling and usage of words that 
a well educated person should know.” 

The words are grouped in accordance with their 
phonic elements, with their related meanings and 
usage. There areexcellent lessons in word-building, 
in possessives, in pronunciation drill, synonyms, 
antonyms, the derivation of words, ete. The book is 
arranged in four parts designed for use in the Primary, 
Intermediate, Grammar and Advanced Grades. 














Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


WHAT TEACHERS SAY OF 


PEARSON’S ESSENTIALS OF LATIN 





‘Tt presents the subjects from lesson to 
lesson in a clear and simple manner; it con- 
tains easy illustrations from familiar wards; 
it gives a systematic review of constructions 
and vocabularies; and the arrangement of 
the lessons is such that they can be readily 
adapted to the requirements of the class.’’ 

“The explanations ere clear and brief. 
Difficulties of vocabulary, construction, and 
idiom are introduced gradually.’’ 

‘‘Logical in arrangement, clear in presenta- 
tion, valuable in its review exercises, and most 
effective in its vocabulary.’’ 

‘‘We have found its arrangement logical and 
wise, its presentation of subjects simple and 
direct”. 





‘“‘There is an indefinable something about 
the book (I am pleased to call it a psycho- 
logical method) that carries the pupil along 
with less effort than any book that I have 
previously used’’. 


‘‘Its plan keeps up the interest of the pupil 
better than any other book Iknow. I like the 
short vocabulary of Caesar words, the pas- 
sage of connected reading, and the daily 
review exercises. The book really prepares 
the pupil to read Caesar’’. 


‘Our satisfaction with Pearson’s is due to 
its good supply of easy exercises, its well 
selected, limited vocabulary, and the quantity 
of material it contains for reviews and sight 
reading’’. 








ARE YOU FAMILIAR WITH IT? 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 





